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GREAT OPPORTUNITIES. 


TINHE enthusiasms of the Presidential campaign 
have passed away, and the American people 
are now in a very sober state of mind. It was un- 
reasonable to hope that the victory of the sound- 
money cause would at once bring forth a general 
‘‘boom” of prosperity, but it was not unreason- 
able to hope that it would result in a substantial 
restoration of confidence, and that this restoration 
of confidence would, if not produce a sudden out- 
burst of good times, at least greatly facilitate the 
development.of those conditions under which the 
prosperous revival of industrial and commercial 
activities is possible. The way in which confi- 
dence could be restored was obvious to every un- 
prejudiced observer. It was clearly pointed out 
by the teachings of the Presidential campaign. The 
popular mind manifested extreme anxiety about 
the condition of our currency. This anxiety was 
so great that it overruled everything else. Untold 
thousands of citizens who had been so far zealous 
partisans threw party considerations to the winds 
in order to avert the danger of greater currency 
disorders. Zealous protectionists on the Republi- 
can side sought to bring the tariff question to the 
foreground as the main issue of the campaign, but 
they soon had to Jearn that the people would not 
listen to any tariff talk, and that only the discus- 
sion of the money question would hold the atten- 
tion of the public. Thus the battle was fought 
and won upon the money issue. Nothing would 
therefore seem to be more natural than that the 
victors should make it their very first business to 
remove all disquieting uncertainties concerning 
the policy of the government as to the money 
question; for so long as such uncertainties hang 
over the country, confidence will not fully revive, 
and the return of prosperity will be precarious. 
That the election of Mr. MCKINLEY was not a 
mere party victory is conceded on all hands. But 
it has put the Republicans in power, and the Re- 
publican party will be responsible for the outcome. 
The Republicans have no reason to complain of 
any unfair pretensions on the part of their allies 
in the contest. These allies ask for no offices or 
other rewards. They ask only that the accom- 
plishment of the object for which the common bat- 


_ tle was fought shall be made the first and principal 


business of those whom the common effort has put 
into power. It is all the more reasonable to ask 
this as only in this way the legitimate expecta- 
tions of the people can be met; and, it may be add- 
ed, only by meeting those legitimate expectations 
can the Republican party hope to maintain itself. 
The Republican party has been favored by excep- 
tional good fortune. The dangers brought upon 
the country by the silver craze enabled it to become 
the champion of the public interest in the largest 
sense—a public interest appealing to the popular 
mind beyond all partisan considerations. As a 
party it can have no more promising opportunity. 
The public interest coincides in a singularly palpa- 
ble manner with its own. It need only follow the 
obvious logic of the situation to continue its ascen- 
dency for an indefinite period. 

Will it do this? It must be confessed that the 
attitude of leading Republicans since the election 
creates the fear that the great opportunity may be 
lost. It is an obvious fact that in spite of the 


* sound-money victory confidence has not returned 
«to the business community. It is an equally ob- 


vious fact that this is largely owing to the spectacle 
of wild politics presented by the Republican camp, 
which keep the popular mind in restless apprehen- 
sion. We do not refer only to the Cuban flurry 
enacted in the Senate, although that is bad enough. 
That Senator CAMERON, nominally a Republican, 
but really a nondescript in political bankruptcy, 
should have caught at that sort of ** patriotism ” as 
a straw to save him from drowning, might be en- 
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dured. But when an old party leader like Mr. 
SHERMAN, and other Senators prominent in the Re- 
publican party, show themselves capable of joining 
him in his frantic shouts, the thing becomes more 
serious. However, this gust of wind, after having 
done its temporary mischief, may be expected to 
pass away without permanent harm. More omi- 
nous are certain premonitory symptoms of what 
the future party policy may be. It might have 
been hoped that, according to the logic of the situ- 
ation, the leading Republicans in Congress would 
have occupied themselves first and foremost with 
the most pressing of present problems—that of 
giving the country a sound monetary system. But 
treating this problem as of secondary importance, 
they have ostentatious] y opened that old tariff grab- 
bag again, and call upon every one who wishes to 
put his hand into it to come to Washington, thus 
formally inviting that pressure of private greed 
which made such hodgepodge monstrositie’ of our 
former tariffs,and provoked those violent ,popular 
reactions to one of which the MCKINLEY tariff fell 
a victim. 

Nothing can be more certain than that such a 
reaction will come again if the Republicans in 
power fail promptly to meet the demand for a 
thorough currency reform, and, instead, fritteraway 
their time in dallying with the empty dream of in- 
ternational bimetallism, or do worse by yielding to 
the pressure of selfish interests which they have so 
wantonly invited, and embark again in that tariff 
policy which has already once been so pointedly 
rebuked. And such a reaction may now bring 
forth a confusion especially hazardous, considering 
the condition of the Democratic party. The so-called 
regular organization of that party, as it issued from 
the Chicago convention, represents a combination 
of revolutionary tendencies with the spirit of ex- 
cessive partisanship. No good citizen can contem- 
plate the possibility of its coming into power without 
utter dismay. The only hope of the Democracy, as 
it is historically known, rests with the sound-money 
Democrats who organized themselves as a national 
party at the Indianapolis convention. They are 
morally strong, for they stand upon one of the best 
platforms known in our political history, and they 
have attested their faith by their patriotic conduct. 
They are numerically very much stronger than 
they appeared in the éjection, for their very devo- 
tion to their principles led a large majority of them 
to make the defeat of the public enemy doubly 
sure by voting for the Republican. candidates. 
Their alliance with the Republicans can only last 
so long as the Republicans faithfully serve the true 
object of their common struggle. Their public 
spirit and patriotism have fairly earned the confi- 
dence of the people. They are a party to whose 
uprightness and conservatism the country might 
confide its interests without misgiving. They will 
be a great power for good, either as an opposition 
when opposition is needed, or as a competitor with 
other parties for the votes of the people—provided 
always they strictly preserve their identity, that 
is, they remain true to their platform, and resist all 
temptations to gain power at the expense of their 
principles. 

Such temptations are very likely to present them- 
selves, especially if the Republicans should prove 
unequal to their task, and it should appear that 
a ‘‘reunited Democracy’ would accomplish their 
overthrow. The experienced leadersof the National 
Democrats will of course understand that they can- 
not unite with the present “ regular organization ” 
on any basis of compromise without becoming its 
captives, and that this would mean the forfeiture of 
their moral strength, and thus another great oppor- 
tunity lost. If, on the other hand, they preserve 
their identity intact and firmly maintain that they 
are the true Democracy, and that whoever will 
join them must join them on the Indianapolis plat- 
form, they will attract to their standard not only 
all patriotic Democrats, but, in case of Republican 
failure, hosts of dissatisfied Republicans too. 


SECRETARY CARLISLE’S REPORT. 


THE annual report of the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury is one of those lucid documents which con- 
vince the minds and appeal to the patriotism of 
able and conscientious students of politics, very 
few of whom, we regret to say, are now in public 
life. It is impossible to review the Secretary's re- 
port in the space that can be devoted to an editorial 
article. There has been a pitiable lack of intelli- 
gent discussion of it in the daily press, the report 
suffering a good deal on account of the noise that 
the Jingoes were making at the time it was sent to 
Congress. Mr. CARLISLE has been an especially 
unfortunate victim of the Jingoes. This year the 
excitement over Cuba is distracting attention from 
his calm and convincing utterances, while last year 
it was the noise over Venezuela that drowned his 
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voice. And yet he deals with the subject which 
ought to be demanding not only the earnest but 
the exclusive attention of Congress. It is one of 
the strangest and most incomprehensible of facts 
connected with our lucky government that its 
legislators of late have paid no attention to the 
startling expositions of the unsoundness of our cur- 
rency system, nor to the sound arguments made 
in behalf of reform and economy. It matters not 
whether the warnings and expositions come from 
one clothed with the authority of the law to speak 
to Congress, or from those clothed only with the 
authority of experience and knowledge—a kind of 
authority for which our politicians have very little 
respect. 

What are the conditions of which Mr. CARLISLE 
speaks, and the causes of which he so clearly and ex- 
plicitly points out? Since Mr, CLEVELAND entered 
upon his present term the government has been 
forced to borrow 262,315,400. This great debt 
was necessitated by two causes. First, there arose 
doubts as to the value of American securities and 
United States notes. It was feured that the free 
coinage of silver might be adopted as part of the 
monetary policy of the government, and it was 
known that this would mean silver monometallism. 
This, in turn, would involve the payment of the 
principal and interest of our securities and notes in 
silver. Thereupon there arose a clamorous demand 
for gold. This demand came from foreign and 
American holders of securities, who sold them for 
gold,and from the holders of government paper, who 
presented it for redemption in gold. Mr. CARLISLE 
says, in his report, that $457,039,855 of notes have 
been redeemed since March 1, 1893. Much of the 
gold thus drawn out of the Treasury went abroad, 
while a considerable part of it was hoarded at home. 
In the first place, if it had not been for the existence 
of these notes, the government would not have 
been under the necessity of maintaining a gold re- 
serve to be attacked. In the second place, as Mr. 
CARLISLE says, ‘‘so long as the United States 
notes remain in circulation, questions as to the 
mode and manner of their redemption, and as to 
the means for procuring and maintaining a eoin 
reserve for that purpose, will be made a political 
issue, and so long as those questions remain in 
politics, public confidence in the stability of our 
currency must be more or less disturbed.” While 
the greenbacks and the Treasury notes remain in 
existence, the government will be put to the ex- 
pense of providing and maintaining a gold reserve, 
and at the same time the means for depleting that 
store will be at the command of those who wish the 
gold. Moreover, the desire for the gold will in- 
evitably come, as it came in 1893 and afterwards, 
at a time when it is most inconvenient for the gov- 
ernment to part with its store. There is also no 
other reservoir of the sought-for metal which af- 
fords a supply so cheap and so easily obtained. In 
order to sustain the notes and meet the demand, 
the government has incurred the bonded debt al- 
ready spoken of, and in the end, counting principal 
and interest, the eventual cost of these notes to 
the government, on account of this one raid upon 
the gold supply of the Treasury, will be $641,000, - 
000. Surely the remedy is plain. The greenbacks 
should be retired; and if Congress were think- 
ing of serious subjects and were inclined to do 
all in its power to help the government out of 
its difficulties, the leaders of the majority of the 
two Houses would be earnestly engaged in devising 
methods for relieving the Treasury of the necessity 
of maintaining this dangerous currency, and fora 
general reform of the money system of the coun- 
try. 

In the second place, the gold reserve was drawn 
upon on account of a deficiency in the revenues of 
the government. This deficiency does not come 
from the operation of the existing tariff law. 
When fie politicians cease to talk about the fail- 
ure of the WILSON act to procure sufficient reve- 
nue, we shall believe that they are approaching the 
financial question with the intent of dealing with 
it in a businesslike manner and for the purpose 
of relieving the Treasury from its present straits. 
The truth is that the revenues under the WILSON 
act were larger than those under the MCKINLEY 
act until the present year, when all revenues fell 
off, owing to the depressed trade conditions that 
existed throughout the world. As Mr. CARLISLE 
points out, the receipts from ordinary sources of 
revenue in the fiscal year 1896 exceeded those of 
1894, the last year in which the MCKINLEY act was 
operative, by $36,672,910. No, we must look else- 
where than to the defects of the WILson law as a 
revenue-producing measure for an explanation of 
the excess of public expenditures over the receipts 
of the government. As the Secretary shows, the de- 
ficiency is due, not to lack of revenue, but to ex- 
travagaut expenditures. Comparing the expendi- 
tures of the last seven years with those of 1886, 
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1887, 1888, and 1889, we find that the average yearly 
expenditures have increased most scandalously. 
The annual increases have been as follows: 


For civil and miscellaneons items. ...... $18,518,845 
For the War Department ............. 10,616,956 
For the Navy Department............. 11,029,498 
on Ge ee 3,945,515 
onde Cece 58,751,748 


Making a grand total of excess in the average 
annual expenditures for the years 1890, 1891, 1892, 
1893, 1894, 1895, and 1896, when compared with 
the former period, of $102,862,562. There were 
deficiencies in 1894, 1895, and 1896 aggregating 
$137,811,738. The Secretary estimates that the de- 
ficiency for the current year will be $64,500,000. 
This will make the aggregate deficiency for the 
four years $202,311,738. More than the whole of 
this amount is accounted for by extravagant ap- 
propriations. Taking the total of the average ex- 
cess of yearly expenditures of the present time over 
like expenditures for 1886, 1887, 1888, and 1889— 
$102,862,562—and deducting the saving of interest 
on the public debt, which amounts annually to 
$14,796,211, we have a net excess of expenditure 
amounting to $88,066,351. In four years this ex- 
cess would amount to $352,265,404, or about $150,- 
000,000 more than the total deficiency for the four 
years 1894, 1895, 1896, and 1897. The excess of ex- 
penditures for pensions alone is about $33,000,000 
greater than the total deficiency. 

These are the facts. The Secretary has demon- 
strated that a bad currency system and Congres- 
sional extravagance are the two causes of our 
financial troubles, and Congress remains silent un- 
der the indictment. Can it not be lashed into 
dealing with our financial and monetary affairs 
with intelligence and honesty? A business man 
dealing with trust funds as Congress has dealt with 
the finances of this country would be pat into 
‘prison. Is there not a moral condemnation and 
punishment that will bring these recreant law- 
makers to a sense of their duty to their country 
aud their countrymen? 


CHARGES THAT SHOULD BE 
INVESTIGATED. 


INJusTICE has been done to Mr. GuTHrie. It seems 
that in the interview with him which was published after 
his Union League speech in behalf of Mr.CHoaTe,and after 
Mr. PaRKHURST’'s attack upon Mr. Piatt, Mr. GuTHrie 
did not mean to say that he did not approve of assaults 
upon Mr. PLaTt’s personal character so far as his political 
conduct affected it. He referred to an old personal scan- 
dal which is best buried. We sympathize the more read- 
ily with Mr. GuTartie in this because we believe that the 
revival of the old scandal will simply distract attention 
from Mr. Puatt’s political life and achievements, which 
constitute a surer indication than one excursion into per- 
sonal immorality can be of a base character wholly unde- 
serving of public employment. 

Mr. GUTHRIE was certainly sufficiently energetic and 
explicit in his remarks upon Mr. PLatt’s character in his 
Carnegie Hall speech on December 23. He denounced 
the boss in good set terms. He charged him with being 
in politics for his own good and not for the good of the 
public, or even for the advancement of his party’s inter- 
ests. He pulled the mask from his pretence that he fa- 
vored the nomination of Governor Morton for President, 
and he exposes the frauduient boast of PLATT and his 
friends that the ‘‘ boss” forced the Republican National 
Convention to put the word gold into the platform, quot- 
ing from Mr. Hanna to the effect that the gold plunk was 
drawn by Western men (Mr. Koutsaat of Chicago being 
the principal one of them, we understand), and that it was 
agreed upon before Mr. PLattT reached St. Louis. 

Having disposed of the only reason for electing PLATT 
that could possibly appeal to rational men, Mr. GuTHRIE 
made some statements as to the truth of which he ought 
to know, for he is a lawyer who represents corporations. 
These statements,if true,make it impossible for any mem- 
ber of the Legislature with the smallest claim to honor 
to vote for Puatr. They are made on such authority and 
with such circumstantiality—Mr. GuTarie being support- 
ed by other testimony—that an investigation is demanded 
before a single vote shall be cast for Mr. Puatr. The 
charges can be proved or disproved by the testimony of 
the corporations, which may be assumed to be unwilling 
victims of the alleged blackmail. 

charges that Mr. PLatr, being the “boss” 
of the Republican party, “levies tribute in our party's 
name.” This “tribute” he had already described as con- 
sisting of sums of money extorted from corporations or 
individuals for the purchase or prevention of legislation, 
the ‘‘boss” assuming the right to sell the law-making 
power. Mr.Gururie said: ‘‘ In form, it is a contribution 
to the party; in substance and truth, it is bribery or 
blackmail.” Mr. PLatr’s power in politics comes from 
the handling of this vast tribute, wrung principally from 
corporations. In other words, it is charged by one who 
ought to know that Mr.PLatt’s prominence is due to cor- 

ruption, and that if the Republican legislators send him to 
the Senate they will do so because he is a successful black- 
mailer, of the proceeds of whose crime they, or most of 
them, are probably beneficiaries. Mr. GUTHRIE’S asser- 
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tions are supported by Mr. E. C. Beneprcr and others, 
while the editor of the Wine and Spirit Gazette explicit- 
ly charges that the brewers were induced to contribute 
$30,000 to the PLatr campaign fund in consideration of 
certain action to be taken on the Rares law that will 
leave it as ineffective as it is to-day. 

There is only one course to pursue in this matter, and 
if the majority of the Republican legislators are honest it 
will be pursued. No man with such charges hanging 
over him will be chosen by honest men to any office. Nor 
ought any man thus accused to be doomed to rest under 
such accusations of infamy. There ought to be an inves- 
tigation, and corporations ought to speak through their 
officers and attorneys. They have been guilty with Piatt, 
if the charges are true, and now, in view of the charges 
made by responsible persons who are well informed on 
corporation business and methods, all officers and attor- 
neys of certain classes oft corporations are open to sus- 
picion. They should be eager to escape from their own 
thraldom and disgrace, to show how and to whom moneys 
have been paid by them in order to buy off persecution. 
They should embrace the opportunity to relieve the State 
and the country of the disgrace and of the danger of 
what.is known as Plattism, for there is danger of a most 
threatening character in the triumph of a boss through 
the corrupt employment of money. This is the kind of 
corruption that fosters socialism and populism, and the 
PLATTs are the men who are breeding the Bryans, the 
ALTGELDs, the TrLLMANs, and the Coxgys. Let the cor- 
porations confess, and save the land from PLatrt and the 
consequences of him and his acts. 


THE LOUD BILL. 


Last year the WEEKLY urged the passage of the Loup 
bill, which has been under consideration in the House of 
Representatives, and which was made a special order for 
January 5, when Congress adjourned for the recess. This 
is the bill which is intended to prevent frands upon the 
government through abuses of the rate charged for car- 
rying second-class matter through the mails. The law 
was intended to promote the circulation of legitimate 
periodical literature. It las been abused so that the ad- 
vantage of the one-cent rate is obtained for advertising 
sheets, sample copies of books and papers, and an enor- 
mous quantity of matter published and circulated purely 
for the benefit of the business of those who issue them. 
The government loss on this class of mail-matter alone 
amounts to three times the sum of the whole deficiency. 
In Postmaster-General WILson’s annual report it is stated 
that the excess of postal expenditures over postal reve- 
nues for the year 1896 was $8,127,088. The government's 
loss for the same year on the transportation of second- 
class matter was $25,000,000, and a large part of the loss 
— Mr. Loup estimated it at $10,000,000 at least —is 
occasioned by the abuses which the Loup bill seeks to 
remedy. 

The bill is in the interest of the government, of the 
readers of periodicals, and of those who use the post-office 
for the purpose for which it was originally established— 
that is, for correspondence by letter. That it is for the 
interest of the government that this abuse shall be reme- 
died has been already shown. Instead of costing the 
government more than $8,000,000 a year, the Post-Office 
Department would pay its own way but for the abuse of 
the second-class rate. The readers of legitimate periodi- 
cals are interested in the measure because, if the abuse 
continue to increase with the rapidity that has lately 
marked it, the government may be forced to raise the rates 
of postage on all second-class matter, although such a step 
would be the last to be taken by Congress. The writers 
of letters are interested because, as Mr. WILson points 
out, we can never have a one-cent letter rate so long as 
the deficiency caused by the second-class mail - matter 
continues. 

In view of the interests to be benefited, and of the fact 
that the bill seeks to remedy an undoubted abuse, there is 
no doubt that it ought to become a law. The only intel- 
ligible opposition to the bill consists in the staterffent that 
its passage would increase nostage on books which are 
printed for profit, on ‘‘ sample copies” of periodicals is- 
sued as advertisements for the purpose of increasing their 
circulation, and upon periodicals and newspapers when 
they are returned to news agents because the retailers have 
not been able to sell them. This opposition is purely self- 
ish. There is no reason why the government should help 
the publishers of books and newspapers and news agents 
to conduct their business at a cost to the people of $10,- 
000,000 a year, or at any cost whatever, and to the con- 
tinued deprivation of the country of a one-cent letter 
postage. Moreover, the publishers, as a class, are much 
too iutelligent to join in the race for protection in the 
present emergency. 


THE POWERS AND THE SULTAN. 


Tue allocution delivered to the Sultan by the Russian 
ambassador is the notification of all Europe to the ruler 
of Turkey that the measure of his iniquities is at last full. 
We have had during these last months abundant experi- 
ence of the difficulty of obtaining an effective European 
concert to put a stop to crimes that would disgrace a 
Central-African king, and that were perpetrated in the 
face of Europe and in the light ofday. The obstacles in 
the way of combined action by the powers have in truth 
been very formidable. The ‘* balance of power” is not 
an unmeaning expression. It is a necessity for the peace 


of Europe, and it would undoubtedly have been deranged 
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if any single power had constituted itself the avenger of 
blood aguinst the greatest criminal of the age. Neither 
Mr. GLaDsTone’s eloquence nor his influence, though 
brought to bear upon that one of the European nations 
already most wrought up to indignation over the atroci- 
ties in the Enst, could overcome the reluctance ofaiie 
government, which in this case represented the sober and 
solid part of the English people, to take sepurate action 
against the author of these atrocities. 

Until within the last few weeks it seemed out of the 
question that the powers could be brought to take com- 
bined action. The fear that has paralyzed Europe for a 
generation paralyzed it still—the fear that in the derange- 
ment that would follow the eviction of the Sultan some 
one of the powers would aggrandize itself—at the expense 
of Turkey, indeed, but at the risk of the others. The 
power upon which these jealousies were concentrated was 
Russia. That is why it is so especially appropriate and 
so especially significant that it was the ambassador of 
Russia who was chosen to notify the Sultan, on behalf of 
all the powers, that he had worn out their patience, angi 
that he must ‘*‘ mend or end.” Such a threat on the part 
of Russia alone the Sultan might have met, as he has met 
it before, by appealing to the dread of Russian aggression 
on the part of the other powers. But when it is Russia 
that delivers to him the message of all Europe, he must 
perceive that the end has come of unpunished massacre, 
and that shiftings and evasions and lies will no longer 
serve his turn. 

Times have changed indeed in the forty years since 
France and England and Sardinia, for there was as yet 
no Italy, took up arms to prevent the predecessor of AB- 
puL-Hamnrp II. from being ousted from his throne by Rus- - 
sia. The present situation may be taken as the confcs- 
sion of these powers that the Czar NICHOLAS was 
right in the events that led to the Crimean war, and 
that Louris NaPoLeon and Lord ABERDEEN were wrong. 
It was he who told them that the Sultan was a “sick 
man” who could not recover. It is not the individual 
Sultan, ABpUL-MEDJID or ABDUL-Hamop, it is Turkey 
itself that is the sick man, 2 Mohammedan Asiatic 
of the fifteenth century misplaced in the Europe of 
the nineteenth. As Europe advances and changes, the 
inert and unchanging Turk becomes more and more 
an anachronism. Such a sick man is beyond recovery. 
The Sultan told the Russian ambassador—told Europe, 
that is to say—that he might be the last of the caliphs, but 
he would never be a khedive. It is to be hoped that he. 
will be the last of the caliphs, and if it shall prove to be 
so, the extinction of the caliphate wil] be by suicide. For 
it is a very gratifying reflection that the effective Euro- 
pean concert, which political intrigue and management 
had failed to bring about, has been created under the 
stress laid upon the governments by the moral indignation 
of Europe. 


NATURE'S USE OF ALCOHOL. 


ALCOHOL is so universally recognized as a source of 
damage to human beings, and its allurements to men are 
still so strenuous, and its disuse »pparently so far off, that 
any reasonable theory that finds its use not only compati- 
ble with human progress but actually helpful to it is wor- 
thy of attention as a solace when consolation is continu- 
ously needed. The theory that it Is one of the means 
used by nature for killing off the weak and procuring the 
survival of the less unfit seems to have a fair amount of 
basis, and though it is mot new, it is perhaps entitled to 
more attention than it gets. This theory is dwelt upon 
in a work on The Recent Evolution of Man, by Mr. G. Arcu- 
DALL Ret, who brings out the point that alcohol is not 
only efficient, like other forms of destruction, in hindering 
the multiplication of the less fit, but that in a way it tends 
to work its own cure by destroying those who can neither 
drink it safely nor let it alone. Savages to whom alcohol 
is a novelty are killed off by it with extreme rapidity. 
Civilized men stand it much better, and though they can- 
not be said to thrive on it, many of them use it habitually 
in moderation without much detriment, and some of them 
drink it very much too freely for a long time before they 
succumb. Mr. Rerp thinks that the nations which have 
had alcohol in use the longest are now least affected by 
it and rank as the.most temperate. Among these more 
temperate nations he includes the peoples of southern 
Europe, who have been wine - drinkers so long that the 
individuals who were not fitted to endure alcohol have 
largely perished, and a majority of those who survive are 
born with a fair capacity for its use. Mr. Ret is opposed 
to prohibition, on the ground that if rum is made too 
scarce in the world too many of the less fit may survive, 
and much of that capacity for the endurance of alcohol 
which has been so painfully attained in past ages may be. 
so far lost to the race that a sudden failure of artificial 
restraints may result in the most disastrous consequences. 
It is not likely that the considerations which he suggests . 
will avail to abate in any degree the efforts of the foes of 
rum to abolish its use, but they may help to reconcile 
people who do not believe that alcohol can be expurgated 
from civilization to its continuance in our midst. It may 
be added that nothing in the theories which Mr. Rem sup- 
ports affords any encouragement to any individual to cul- 
tivate a special capacity for the consumption of alcohol, 
or warrants folks who cannot tipple safely in using intox- 
icants at all. To make a personal test of mture’s appa- 
ratus for purging earth of its weaklings is both inex pe- 
dient and unnecessary, while the results are prone to be 
disastrous to the experimenter and very painful and ¢xas- 
perating to his friends. 
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ENCAMPMENT OF GENERAL ROSAS NEAR GUAIMARO. 
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HOSPITAL DE SANGRE (FIELD HOSPITAL) NEAR BAYAMO. 


ENCAMPMENT OF GENERAL GARCIA NEAR GUAIMARO. 


THE CUBAN INSURRECTION—IN THE CAMPS OF THE INSURGENTS.—From Paorocrapus.—{See Pace 42] 
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REGARDING the terrific broadsword combat between 


the tall boy and the short boy of Mr. Vincent Crummles’s 
company, Nickleby ventured to suggest that the contest- 
ants should be more nearly of a size. It will be remem- 


bered that Mr. Crummles objected to this, with the asscr- . 


tion, ‘it’s the very essence of the combat that there 
should be a foot or two of difference between them. How 
are you to get up the sympathics of an audience,” he 
asks, ‘‘if there isn’t a little man contending against a big 
one?” Herein lies one of the fundamental principles of play- 
making. M. Pierre Decourcelle, author of Les Deus Gosses, 
had this idea in mind when he made two small boys the 
heroes of -his pluy, and gave them an uphill fight aguinst 
overwhelming odds of full-grown villany. ne conse- 
quence of the French playwright’s shrewdness is the suc- 
cess of the English version of his 
grants, at the Academy of Music. M. Decourcelle followed 
the formula of D’Ennery’s rphans, but in the new mel- 
odrama helpless innocence f8 represented by boys instead 
of girls. One of D'Ennery’s girl orphans is blind, and one 
of M. Decourcelle’s boy vagrants is consumptive. These 
physical misfortunes add to the pathetic interest, and 
make the two figures additionally pitiful. It was a stroke 
of genius, that of D’Ennery, when he made his lachrymose 
Louise a blind girl, while the Decourcelle boy’s dramatic 
strength increases with his pulmonary weakness. The 
French playwright has taken his motive from Eugéne 
Sue, and a particularly Gallic and absurd idea it is. Be- 
cause of the imagined misconduct of his wife, a husband 

ives their child to a criminal, to be brought up asa thief. 

‘he quartet of persons concerned in this domestic and 
amatory: imbroglio are of. the conveniently obtuse variety 


known principally to the writers of French society plays— . 


people — whose entire lack of common-sense the struc- 
ture of the plot depends. The scenes dealing with these 
fatuous individuals are almost as diverting as the pathos 
of British melodrama; but fortunately the play does not 
depend upon them. The adventures of the two boys are 
the interesting matter. Much of the popular success of 
the piece is due to the acting of Miss Busley and Miss 


Dupree as the little vagrants. The author has indicated | 


ost effective contrast between these characters, and 
this is — realized by the.two clever young ac- 
tresses. Miss Busley finely represents the sturdy, self- 
reliant little aristocrat brought up among thieves, and 
Miss Dupree’s study of the consumptive gamin is equally 
careful, full of natural touches and unaffected pathos, 
with a bit of humor here and there by way of relief. Dore 
Davidson and Alice Fisher are picturesque leaders of the 
villanous contingent essential to every well-re 
melodrama, and the minor réles are capably play 


While many of the London theatres devote the present 
season of holly and mistletoe to the time-honored produc- 
tions of Christmas pantomime, with the venerable harle- 
quinade accompaniment, the New York playhouses offer 
attractions which are far more interesting and enjoyable, 
even if they have in them less of Yule-tide gayety. Dur- 
ing the holidays we have had at the various theatres some 
of the best and most popular players of America and of 
England — Mr. Mansfield, Mr.. Willard, Mr. Drew, Miss 
Rehan, Mr. Tree, Mr. Crane, Mr. Gillette—all presenting 


plays that are of genuine merit as well as of entertaining 


lay, Two Little Va-— 


lated. - 
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“A FOOL OF FORTUNE”"—ACT IL “BE A COUNTESS, MADGE.” 


qualities. Only one of the New York holiday attractions 
would be considered in Engiand appropriate to Christmas- 
time, and that is Jack and the Bean-stalk, a fair counterpart 
of 7 burlesque, though the Casino production is suf- 
ficiently American in its spirit and material. 


“When Roscius was an actor in Rome,” when Junius 


called Garrick ‘‘ vagabond” to remind him of the still 


existing laws against strolling players and such like 
‘*caterpillars upon the commonwealth,” who would have 
predicted that a Thespian would ever be the object of an 
apotheosis such as the recent glorification of Sarah Bern- 
hardt? Since Aladdiu’s procession carried presents to the 


Mrs. Cuningham (Kate Lester). Jennie Cuningham (Dallas Tyler). 


“a FOOL OF FORTUNB”—ACT UL “MY DAY HAS COME AT LAST!” 


: cepting upon the burl 


jing and complete representations at Daly’s 


more than ordina 


Emperor of China there has been no such spectacle, ex- 
ue stage. A description of this 

festival, which combined nafveté with hysteria, reads like 
a page of one of Thackeray’s burlesques. First the lunch- 
eon: five hundred votaries of art grovelled over their 
_— before the divine artiste, while a chorus and M. 
lonne’s orchestra performed a hymn in her honor, 
written by MM. Silvestre and Pierné. Then came the 


to the temple: ofthe priestess, the FPhéftre 


issance, where the sibyl wrought her histrionic spells. 
Afterward the distinguished emotional actress was led 
to a throne of flowers, crowned with laurel, surrounded 
by white-clad maidens reg gra Next canie the pro- 
cession of poets, including . Coppée, Mendés, and De 
Hérédia, each laying at her feetadithyrambic sonnet. Act- 
ors from England and America sent tributes; but no actors 
were admitted to the feast, excepting M. Coquelin and M. 
Le Bargy. But, according to her letter to the Figaro, all 
this is nothing unusual for Madame Bernhardt. In this 
epistle she states that students in South America fought 
with swords because people tried to prevent their shout- 
ing ‘‘ Vive la France!” while they were dragging her car- 
riage. In the Argentine Republic, the students, ‘‘ to honor 
my — had learned by heart Racine, Corneille, Mo- 
liére, and Jules Lematitre’s criticisms, which they repeated 
to me with hardly any accent.” 


M. Jules Lemaitre, whose criticisms—according to Ma- 
dame Bernhardt’s statement, quoted above —have been 
memorized by South American students in order to do 
honor to France, finds Beoedick and Beatrice ‘‘ insupport- 
able, savages trying to be witty; subtle brutes.” And 
here is Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, author of Arms and the Man, 
confessing that he chortles when be measures the superi- 
ority of his own mind to that of Shakespeare. So betwecn 
the refinement of French critics and the eccentric egoism 
of the advanced English arbiters the bard is having a hard 
time of it. Still, the uncouth Anglo-Saxons run after their 
Shakespeare, blindly persisting in the worship of the bur- 
barian condemned of Voltaire. Cymbeline remains the 


_ principal attraction in London, as it has been for several 


months, and now Mr. Daly has revived Much Ado About 
Nothing, to the delight of those benighted theatre-goers 


. who enjoy the fence of wit at which M. Lemaitre scoffs. 


This is the first opportunity we have had to enjoy the 
hearty humor of the comedy since Miss Terry embodicd 
the blithe damsel born under a daucing star, since Irving 
strutted as the son of Mars, who, when he said he would 
die @ bachelor, did not think he should live till he was 
married. It has been vouchsafed to the present genera- 
tion of play-guers to enjoy the most artistic productions 
of Shakespearian comedy that the stage has ever known— 
the revival by Sir Henry Irving, and the equally interest- 
heatre. Mr. 
Daly’s revival of Much Ado fully equals its predecessors— 
Twelfth Night, The Taming of the Shrew, and As You Like 
it. Admirers of Miss Rehan will appreciate how well 


. suited her style and mannerisms are to the comedy of 


Beatrice. She is at her best in scenes of badinage, and 
she rises nobly to the climax of the church scene. Mr. 
Richman makes a soldierly Benedick, and carries off the 
scenes With Beatrice in jaunty fashion, but his impersona- 
tion is somewhat colorless. Mr. Gresham as Don Pedro, 
Mr. Herbert as Don John, and Mr. Clark as Leonato give 
distinction to their respective rOles. 
According to Mr. Daly’s custom, he has utilized charac- 
teristic music and dancing to contribute to the charm an 
illusion of the comedy. The performance is thoroughly 
delightful—one of the artistic treats cf the season. 
Harry B. Smita. 
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ter be moved to some other part 
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‘THIS-BUSY- 
‘WORLD - 


Dr. Nicoiu, who came to this country with Mr.-Barrie, 
read the American newspapers while he was here, and 
audaciously admits that he liked them. He has confessed 
to the Westminster Budget that in his opinion no Amer- 
ican institution is more misunderstoo! abroad than the 
press. He thinks Our newspapers less sevsational than 
they seem to be, and says, very truly, that you may look 
in vain in them for such matter as the divorce reports 
which the most proper English papers publish. Undoubt- 
edly we Americans like the newspapers we have better, 
on the whole, than any others in the market; but we are 
so continually advised that our passion for them is guilty, 
that while we satisfy it with prodigality, we seldom at- 
tempt to justify or even to excuse it, so that to hear our 
journals praised by a visitor excites emotions of consid- 
erable novelty. After all, a liking for newspapers is, like 
a liking for one’s fellow-creatures, apt to concentrate itself 
on individuals. If Dr. Nicoll had been impolitic enough 
to say which American papers he liked, his comments 
oo have gained in interest all that they lost in discre- 

n. 


_ A remarkable guy for dissension and breaches of 
‘the peace is invited by Representative Dalzell of Pennsy!- 
‘vania,,who wants Congress to give names to the lettered 


streets of Washington. He would stick to the letters 


which these streets now bear, but would round each ini- 
tial out with some statesman’s patronymic. ‘‘A” Street 
would be Adams Strect; ‘‘B” Street, Benton, Boutwell, 
Butler, Bancroft, or Blair; ‘‘C” Street, Clay, Cleveland, 
Calhoun, or some one else. 

The plan would never do. There are too many emi- 
nent men for some of the letters, and not enough for oth- 
ers. Some of the finest streets in Washington, as K Street, 
would commemorate persons of inadequate distinction, 
and many of the greatest Americans, as Jefferson and 
Jackson, would have no streetatall. The likeliest chance 
for usefulness that Mr. Dalzell’s bill seems to have is to 
afford Congress a topic for a discussion which will not 
affect stocks. 


Evidence of the extent to which Harvard College has 
outgrown her ancient Pe appears in the proposition 
to change the place of the time-honored Class-day rush 
about the tree. The space about the old Class-day elm 
behind Stoughton Hall is strictly limited, and to seat five 
thousand spectators around it and still have room for the 
undergraduates and the scrimmage after the flowers has 
come to be a difficult matter. The corporation thinks it 
has become too difficult, that the crowding of so man 
people in high seats is dangerous, and that if the custom 
not wholly abrogated this bet- 
co. 
where there is plenty of room. It is felt, too, the 
rush for the flowers come to be too rough, and that 
too many men are nowadays involved in it. Sad to say, 


_ the corporation’s objections seem to be well taken, and no 


doubt the changes it advises will be carried out. It isa 
pity, for the tree exercises on Class day were among the 


_ few reminders of the old Harvard that remained. 


General John Meredith Read, who died in Paris, De- 
cember 27, was an American patriot of the sort that seem 
to prefer to serve their country in foreign parts. It does 
not do to quarrel too frankly with the taste of this order 
of our fellow-citizens, for there is reason to suspect that 
Benjamin Franklin belonged to it, and that after he had 
spent twenty years or so in es in the service of the 
colonies, and later of the States, came to feel himself 

uite as contented in London or Paris as in Philadelphia. 

neral Read was born in Philadelphia in 1887, was grad- 
uated at Brown University, studied law in Albany aud 
international law in Europe, settled in Albany, and was 
Adjutant-General of the State of New York from 1860 to 
1868. He went to France as consul-general in 1869, and 
while holding that office acted as consul-general for Ger- 
many during the Franco-Prussian war. He was —— 
ed minister to Greece in 1878, and held that office during 


‘ the Russo-Turkish war, at which time he is said to have 


done guod service in suggesting a timely — of grain 
from the United States to Europe while the Russian ports 
were closed. While General was still minister to 
Greece, Congress decided not to appropriate further mon- 
eys to the support of the legation at Athens, and for a 
while the minister filled and maintained the position at his 
own cost, until, the time seeming ripe, he resigned in 
1879. Meantime he had become greatly interested in 
Greece, and after his resignation labored in her behalf in 
various courts of Europe, and gre services which 
afterwards met with grateful acknowledgments, and 
brought him knighthood and the Grand Cross of the Or- 
der of the Redeemer, the most distinguished honorary 
dignity that the Greek government confers. Having 
formed pleasant acquaintances in Paris, done Germany a 
service at a memorable time, and placed Greece un- 

er recognized obligations, General Read found himself a 
man of note and position in Europe, and doubtless the 
fifteen years or more which he spent as a member of the 
American colony in Paris passed very much to his taste. 
In evidence of the extent and quality of his European ac- 
quaintance, it is related that among the guests invited to 


_ his daughter's wedding were twelve kings, whom he knew 


personally, and who, presumably, knew him. His choice, 
no doubt, would have been to continue in the diplomatic 
service of the United States, but it being the policy of our 
government to scramble all the diplomatic appointments 
at short and irregular intervals, that, of course, was im- 
practicable. He came home from time to time, but only 
for visits. If he is criticised for living abroad, it may be 


. suggested in extenuation of that choice that there was no 


branch of the public service open to him at home, and it 
was reasonable enough that he should prefer to live where 
he had made the most reputation, and where such reputa- 
tion as he had made would do him most good. He wasa 
man of many accomplishments and of scholarly tastes, 
and had much th.* was interesting to impart, and liked 
to impart it. It is anderstood that he left behind him 
unfinished literary work of value relating to Voltaire, 
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Rousseau, Gibbon, and other noted writers who lived at 
Geneva. 


Not a little sporting interest attaches to the strained re- 
Jations between the New Jersey Central Railroad and its 
commuters. The railroad sells the —_ of carrying 
on an express business on its line to Mr. Platt’s express 
company, and the privilege it thus conveys conflicts with 
the business of individu messcagers in towns along the 
road who have been used to do errands and to buy goods in 
New York for their neighbors and to carry the parcels 
home tothem. The railroad says its commuters shall carry 
no parcels except such as contain their personal effects, and 
not too many of those. This order upsets the plans of the 
messengers, and has driven most of them out of business, 
though a few still keep up the fight. The sympathies of 
the commuters are strongly with the messengers, some of 
whom have followed their business for twenty or thirty 
years. On Monday, December 28, the son of one of these 
veterans being stopped with his bundles at the ferry-house 
of the railroad in New York,a crowd of commuters formed 
around him and rushed him on to the boat in true football 
style, and off again on the other side, and past the strug- 
gling officials in the station, on to the train. This e 
fine holiday sport for the commuters, and they tried it 
again the next day; but the railroad was ready for them, 
and had strengthened its lines with police, and there were 
arrests and f among the commuters, who had to sub- 
mit. People with sporting blood in them are naturally 
with the comnmnters in their sympathics, but the New 
Jersey law seems to be with the ruilrond, and there can- 
not be any doubt as to the final outcome. 


The appearance of the name of ‘‘ Mrs. Andrew Lang” in 
the contents table of Longman’s Magazine naturally sug- 
ts a corruption of habits by sewer association. Mrs. 
cae may have written magazine articles and even books 
before now, but to the present paragrapher at least her 
name is unfamilia) She scems to have as much to say 
as one expects of a Lang, and to say it Lang-worthily. Her 
theme is minxes, British and French, and her discourse 
leaves one with a better notion of what are the particular 
ualities which differentiate minxes from other species. 
o have an accurate conception of the siguiticance of a 
word of such lively and concentrated merit as “ minx” is 
an item of knowledge which is exceptionally well x + 
ed with power. It is not a word to be hurled like a 
rotten apple at a barn door, but to be applied with intel- 
ligence and discernment, so that it shall describe and iden- 
tify, and carry a picture as well as an opinion. Mrs. Lang 
says the two great minxes of English fiction are Isabella 
Thorpe in Northanger Abbey and Blanche Amory in Pen- 
dennis. Of the two she finds Blanche the more perfect 
type. The d definition of ‘‘ minx” is “‘ a pert, 
wanton girl.” 


It appears that trials before a jury are not to be classed 
along with love and war in the list of situations in which 
anything that can happen is fair play. The Appellate Di- 
vision of the Supreme Court of New York ordered last 
week a new trial in the case of Martin Cooley against the 
New York and Hariem Railroad. Martin is a boy who 
had a leg broken and was damaged about the head while 
a@ passenger on a Fourth Avenue car in New York. He 
spent seven weeks in a hospital, and came out with his leg 
so far repaired that be could walk without crutches; but 
a mouth and a half Jater, when his suit against the railroad 
came to trial, he was led to the witness stand on crutches, 
gave the jury a dramatic exhibition of suffering and dis- 
tress, and was awarded d . The Appellate 
Court considers, four to one, that Martin, being a witness 
and not a “3 imposed upon the jury more than the 
law permits. Justice Ingraham dissented on the ground, 
apparently, that the boy had a right to his opinion as to 
the gravity of his injury, and that using cru in court 
was merely one way of — that opinion. The de- 
cision, however, as it stands means that it isn’t safe fora 
witness to fool a jury by a dramatic exhibition even iu a 


suit for damages against a railroad. 


Mr. Bryan lectured in Atlanta, on December 23, before 
an audience described as large and sympathetic. The 
title of his discourse was ‘‘ Ancient Landmarks,” and the 
substance of it, while not avowedly partisan, seems to have 
been political all through. It was understood that this 
lecture was to start Mr. Bryan on a lecture tour through 
the country, but later rumors and reports make it seem 
doubtful whether that plan will be carricd out. He is said 
te be in doubt about it, uncertain as to its expediency, and 
by no means sure of success. Report says that certain 
hesitations which he felt before the Atlanta lecture were 
not allayed by that experiment; that the advertisements 
scandalized his sense of propriety ; that the lecture as a lec- 
ture was not a success, and that the orator did not realize 
the expectations of his audience. It is one thing to draw 
a crowd and another to bold it. A man can draw a crowd 
at any time by crying “‘ Fire!” Mr. Bryan did something 
analogous to that last fall. He cried “ fire” up and down 
the country for three months, and people turned out in 
crowds to him. But that isn’t lecturing, except when 
the fire keeps continuously smouldering and the crier is a 
Phillips or a Garrison. r. Bryan's compunctions about 
making a sensational spectacle of himself are to his credit. 
It would bave been still more to his credit to have de- 
veloped them early enough to have declined to be a sen- 
sational candidate for President. To win votes he did not 
hesitate to etir up sectional rivalry and class hatred. No 
wonder it puzzles him to find a field of usefulness iu which 
he may continue a career thus begun. 


There was an interesting correspondence in the Hreni 
Post last week about a new Tc in Central Park, rod 
posite Fifty-ninth Street. Mr. W. Ii. Fuller told how 
objectionable the bridge is, and why the Park Commis- 
sioners never should have built it, and Mr. Park Commis- 
sioner Stiles explained how admirable and suitable it was, 
and gave the reasons why Mr. Fuller in particular should 
be pleased with it. It is hard to see how Mr. Fuller can 
help being charmed with the bridge after reading Mr. 
Stiles’s lucid, reasonable, and couvincing defence of it. 


The desire of the Greek Church. to excommunicate 
Count Tolstoi is perhaps not unnatural. Most people 
of reasonably conservative religious sentiments regard 
Tolstoi as a crank, but he seems far too grand a to 
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disciplined and so it seems to strike 
head of the Church, is reported 
to have vetoed the project. 


It is news of interest and of especial concern 
be sold to persons of ent ‘in New York, who will 
tear it down and build on its site a new Ocean House— 
big, modern, ; equipped with ballrooms, tennis- 
courts, and ail apparatus which makes contempora- 
neous existence easy and agreeable to people who can pay 
their hotel bills. Part of the equi t of the new house 
is to be seventy-five cottage suites, each comprising a 

rior, dining-room, three bedrooms, and servants’ rooms. 

he grounds of the old house contain fine trees, which 
will be left undisturbed. The present house was built in 
1846, at a cost of about $62,000. The grounds on which it 
stands are now reported to have been sold for $250,000. 
The new house is to be kept by Mr. Warren Leland, Jun., 
who was proprietor of the old one. 

The effect of a great modern hotel upon life at New- 

will be interesting to observe. There is a great deal 

that summer city which may well attract visitors— 
houses of notable beauty and architectural interest, fine 
people, fine roads for driving or bicycling, and a daily 
and hourly parade of fashion and wealth, which diverts 
its participants and edifies and amuses lookers-on. It has 
been understood that the people who have made modern 
Newport, the cottagers, have been quite content to shine for 
one another, and have not especially coveted the admiring 
scrutiny of casual visitors who merely come to see. The 
building of the new hotel will doubtless tend to attract 
an element like that which is seen.in so much force at 
Saratoga, and it is possible that the habitual Newporter 
will not like the town any better for this innovation. 
Still, the old Ocean House was hopelessly out of date and 
out of keeping with its environment, and it was only a 
question of time when it should make way for a 
structure as is now proposed. 


The new dormitory for Princeton, about to be built at the 
expense of Mr. John L. Blair, is to be 800 feet long and two 
stories high, and is to be to some extent a reproduction of 
Magdalen College, Cambridge. The suitablencss of the 

lan is a good deal discussed. It is argued that Magdalen 
llege was intended to enclose as much as possible of a 
college court, within which students could be locked at 
night, and as Princeton meu are not locked in, that consid. 
eration does not count. It is held, too, that since ground- 
floor rooms are unpopular and unprofitable, a long-drawn- 
out, two-story building is inexpedient. Furthermore, it is 
maintained that the new building as planned will be an 
ill-looking thing and a detriment to Princeton’s attrac- 
tions; but this and, indeed, all these criticisms are de- 
nied, and the erection of the new hall is progressing as 
fast as the season permits. 


A curious comes from South Manchester, Con- 
necticut, where the Cheney Brothers’ silk-mills are. It 
appears that a Hartford doctor gave some one in the town 
= pee mom for a catarrh remedy in the form of a vola- 
tile snuff containing cocaine. The remedy gave relief and 
became ular. he prescription was copied and re- 
copied, and the use of this snuff spread over the town. 
Cocaine, as many people know, is easy to take up and hard 
to put down again. ‘The newspapers tell us it has played 
the mischief with the South Manchester folks, and that 
hundreds of them who have fallen innocently enough into 
the habit of using it are slaves to it, and can’t stop. It is 
expensive, but they buy it lavishly, and use it in increas- 
ing quantitics, notwithstanding its effects are utterly de- 
moralizing and lamentable. This is a serious tale, and if 
matters are anything like as bad as reported, we may ex- 

t to hear that South Manchester has been converted 
to a huge saniturium, and that a large proportion of its 
population are under restraint and undergoing treatment. 


There isa new magazine ; the name of it is The Month. 
It bed po by the Critic Company; jts editors are J. 
IL, J.B.Gilder; it is 106 pages long, and costs ten cents 
a copy or one dollar a year. Close scrutiny of its contents 
gives the impression that it bears very much such a rela- 
tion to the Critic as the Nation does to the Heening Post. 
If it is not absolutely a monthly edition of the Critic, it is 
something close enough to it to be contemporaneous, live- 
ly, and readable. ‘The Lounger” fills the first quarter of 
it with paragraphs, and then follow essays, poems, book- 
reviews, and information assorted into various depart- 
ments. It promises to be as easy for The Month to live as 
uot, and that’s a great deal to say of a new magazine. 


Alfred Nobel, the Swedish engineer who has left ten 
million dollars for a fund for the advancement of science, 
was the first man to make nitro-glycerine available for 
practical uses. He made the first dynamite about thirty 
years —_ was largely instrumental in the discovery 
or application of other explosives. It is stated that the 
interest on the moncy will be divided equally into five 
prizes, to be awarded unnually—three for the greatest dis- 
coveries in physics, in chem , and in physiology or 
medicine, respectively ; one for the most notable literary 
contribution on physiology or medicine,and one for the 
greatest achievement for the promotion of peace. To the 
thoughtful mind this last prize, when considered in con- 
nection with the discoveries on which rests his fame, is 
less incongruous thau might at first appear. 


Massachusetts has $50,000 to spend on an equestrian 
statue of General Hooker, and the usual painful prelimi- 
naries are now taking place. There was no provision for 
an open competition under conditions satisfactory to com- 
petitors, so Messrs. French and Potter were shed to make 
a model and submit it. The committee were not satisfied 
that the model shown them was a faithful likeness, and 
have it for further study. The 
subject is inspiring, artists ca and Massachusetts 
has the best wishes of her good result. 

Another project for a statue has started in New Or- 
leans, where it has seemed desirable that a sculptured fig- 
ure of Audubon should be unveiled in 1901, on the fiftieth 
anniversary of his death. A fine statue might be made 
of Audubon, whose figure and costume are such as a 
sculptor would delight in. He is unquestionably worthy, 


‘wo, to be commemorated iu his birthplace. as is proposed. 
E. 5. Martin. - 
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FOREIGN NOTES. 
FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW. 


One boast the German is never weary of making in re- 
to his government as compared with that of the United 
es, namely, that the officials of the fathcr-land are dis- 
tinguished, if not for enterprise, at least for honesty. In 
the main this is true, but there are exceptions. The late 
Chancellor Bismarck bad no sooner got his imperial ma- 
chinery in running order, twenty-five years ago, than he 
introduced as part of his government one of the most 
odious features of Russia, namely, the secret political 
lice. He set aside large sums of money with which to 

y informers, spies, and a class of wretches, unknown 
fn America, called agents rs. The business of 
these last gentlemen was to organize disturbances among 
Socialists, in order that the government might have an ex- 
cuse for making arrests of such as the great Prime: Min- 
ister was Pp to call *‘ enemies of the empire,” or such 
as we would call enemies to the Bismarckian policy. 

The fruit which this tree has borne is very bitter. A 
recent trial in Berlin disclosed the painful fact that this 
secret police, intrusted with the most delicate of all polit- 
ical tasks, has been using its powers for the purpose of 
advancing the interests of a court clique as opposed to the 


constitutional government of the country. Bribery, for- 
, perjury, have been used in the hopes of damagin 
Sacee Marschall, who is head of the German Foreign Of- 


fice, and a man wholly above the vulgar intrigues that 
flourish in the atmosphere of a court. But perhaps the 
saddest feature in the case is the side-light it throws upon 
the German press. Our own papers are not models of 
purity, but it would be difficult to name a New York paper 
capable of doing such dirty work as is expected of so- 
called official and semi-official papers in the land of Schil- 
ler and Goethe. When we in America read that the Ger- 
man press attacks this man or praises that one, it does 
not mean that the editors of these different papers have 
reached an independent opinion in regard to their relative 
merits, but it too frequently does mean that they have 
been instructed by the political police, or some otber or- 

n of state, that they must say this, that, or the other. 
F doubt if in all Germany could be found three great 
datly newspapers equal to the Staats- Zeitung of New York; 
for I know that when our great New York contemporary 
abuses me, it does so because of its own independent bias, 
whereas a hundred German ens will quote an abusive 
peragreps from the Staate-Zetung merely because it is 
sent to them by a press agent of the secret police. 


One of the a victims of official persecution in 
the reign of Prince Bismarck is now lying very il] in Lon- 
don. If refer to the late German member of liament, 
George von Bunsen, the memoirs of whose parents were 
published in English, and widely read on both sides of the 
Atlantic. During the critical period when German unity 
hung in the balance, gnd when the Prussian government 

ed the help of all statesmen who might have influence 
with the people, George von Bunsen was much courted by 
Bismarek, slong with other able patriots, like the late Las- 
ker, who died in America, Ludwig Bamberger, and other 
Liberal members of Parliament. But after the imperial 
constitution had been ye ye he ceased to treat these 
men as the supporters of empire, but commenced to 
persecute them for their constitutional views reganling 
government. Von Bunsen was arrested and. brought to 
trial because he dared to address his constituents in o - 
tion to the tax upon food, and when it transpired that Bun- 
sen preferred Bismarck’s enmity rather than to surrender 
his political integrity, the great Prime Minister resorted to 
a system of personal persecution original inourday. No 
officer in the army or navy, no government official of any 
kind, was allowed to hold social relations with the house- 
hold of George von Bunsen. Bismarck’s plan worked 
magnifisently, excepting in so far as it dil not alter the 
political views of his victim. The Bunsen household 
could never give a party after this, for the Berlin society 
which does not wear shoulder-straps and brass buttons is 
too small to be counted. I need only add that Bunsen 
had one of the most hospitable houses in Germany, and 
four beautiful and talented daughters, who suffered from 
Bismarck’s enmity vastly more than did their father. One 


of these is married toan American man of Ictters, and lives ~ 


happily near Boston. She is no dotibt the happiest of the 
whole family, for she breathes an atmosphere untainted by 
political malaria. 


A few days ago the Cobden Club held a special meet- 
ing to consider the question of German competition with 
British commerce, and judging by the remarks made at 
the meeting, American commerce might have been dis- 
cussed, so far as the result of the deliberations is con- 
cerned. Lord Playfair, whose wife is American, and who 
spent the exciting weeks preceding the Presidential elec- 
tion in America, was the principal speaker, from an Amer- 
ican point of view ; though from that of an Englishman, 
it was Lord Farrer, the chairman, who gave the most val- 
uable information. Lord Playfair paid a higher tribute 
to the honesty of Bryan and his supporters than any Re- 
publican whom I met was willing to concede, at least 
prior to the election. Lord Playfair is an optimist in mat- 
ters American, and from the great respect with which his 
statements are always greeted here, we Americans may 
be proud at having, on this side of the water,» champion 
so doughty. But what he and other speakers emphasize, 
in regard to German competition, is that which our con- 
suls lay stress upon in their reports to the State Depart- 
ment. American commercial travellers in Mexico and 
South America, notably, do not impress the natives by 
their good manners, or their fluency in speaking the lan- 
guage of the country. Latin races think much of out- 
ward manners and appearance, and do not necessarily think 
that a tradesman must be honest because he is boorish. 
The English and American manufacturers think they have 
done all that is when they have turned out a 
good article and placed a fair price upon it, but the Ger- 
man does much more than this. He selects as his agents 
men who have gained a thorough experience of foreign 
countries by travelling in the different states of Europe, 
Where he more rapidly than with us learns the impor- 
tance of adapting himself to the prejudices’ and ca 
of strange customers. When a German traveller enters 
4 shop he raises his hat courteously, makes a concilia!ing 
how, asks particularly after the health and happiness of 
(he different members of the family, and secks to leave 
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the impression that his visit is less influenced by money 
than by a desire for social recreation. We, bp Baga 
oe that 7 we ars our host a slap on the back 

offer him a cigar, ht to be quite satisfied, and 
at once place wih 


Aside from mere courteous bebavior,German manu- 
facturers and merchants are bound to be strong com- 
petitors, owing not to the cheap labor which they can 
command, but to the well-educated—that is to say, techni- 
cally educated—workmen at their disposal, The German 
state encourages schools for the technical education of 
day-laborers.and apprentices. Some twelve years I 
visited an excellent one in Berlin, the principal of which, 
Professor Yessen, may be considered the p r in this 
branch of education. Germans have the start of us, but 
we are slowly catching up with them. There are several 
training - schools for mechanics in London, the last of 
which was opened only a year ago in Chelsea, under the 
management of Professor Tomlinson. Here young men 
are taught plumbing, electrical engineering, machine- work, 
photography, carpenter - work, besides what is usually 
taught at an American so-called scientific school. On the 
occasion of my visit a few days ago 1 found little girls 
about twelve years of age learning how to wash and to iron 
clothes, to cook dinners, to make beds, to cut out dresses, 
and, in other words, to fit themselves to be housekeepers 
and wives. In the department of wood-carving I discov- 
ered one of the daughters of our ambassador in London, 
Mr. Bayard, chopping away assiduously, and speaking eu- 
thusiastically of the splendid education she was here 
ee Indeed, it seemed to me, while watching the 
pract nature of the work done, particularly in the de- 

rtments of chemistry and physics, that nowadays the 

education is enjoyed by the children of the poor, 
while the rich have almost nothing to show for their 
money when they send their sons and daughters to expen- 
sive colleges. At the Chelsea Polytechnic, where the fers 
are merely nominal, I found little girls of thirteen con- 
ducting chemical experiments which in my day at Yule 
no member of the Senior class would bave attempted, «l- 
though chemistry figures as one of the subjects put down 
in the university catalogue. Students at our famous seats 
of learning ure taught from books alone, whereas the 
children of Chelsea mechanics are taught to use their 
eycs and hands at one and the same time. As well — 
Bob Cook prepare his men for a boat-race by deliverin 
lectures on muscular dynamics as that a student neal 
learn chemistry without staining his finger nails. 


PouuTNEY BIGELOW. 


Slavery is not yet actually abolished in the island of 
Madagascar, as might be inferred from a recent Washing- 
ton despatch, stating that the State Department had re- 
ceived from Mr. Vatter, American consul at Tumatave, 
the copy of the decree of abolition. The truth is that M. 
Laroche, a Protestant and the late French Resident-General 
in Mad , had constantly advised the home govern- 
ment to procinim the emancipation of the slaves kept by 
the Hovas. He had discussed the matter with the mis- 
sionaries in the island, and Monseigneur Cazet, the Roman 
Catholic bishop, was the or one to oppose the liberal 
measure. But the Resident-General was supported in his 
views by M. Dubreuil, Attorney -General of the French 
colony, and a despatch frum Paris finally authorized M. 
Laroche to abolish slavery in Madagascar. On Sunday, 
September 27, 1896, he caused to be published, to that ef- 
fect, a decree in the Gazette Oficielle, many — of which 
were immediately carried by the Queen's ** Tsimandoas,” 
or messengers, to the four cardinal points of the island. 
This is the decree forwarded by the American consul at 
Tamatave. But it was invalidated practically two days 
later by M. Laroche's successor, General Gallieni, a sold 
with clerical and reactionary tendencies, on the pretext 
that the emancipation decree, unanimously voted by the 
French Chamber, would increase the difficulties in sup- 
—— the insurrection of the Hovas. Still, the general 

ictator did not dare to act directly: he ordered the pub- 
lication in the Gazette Offcielle of a letter which he dic- 
tated to Rainitsimbazafy, Prime Minister and command- 
er-in-chief of the Hova army. That letter, sent to the 
governors of provinces, said: 

“You have received the Gazette Oficielle of September 
27; you have seen the decree proclaiming the emancipa- 
tion of slaves, and you have caused the decree to be bul- 
letined u large placards. That must have surprised 
the people. Therefore, convoke them in public meeting 
to advise them not to be excited about nothing, for the 
are mistaken about the meaning of that decision, which 
is a simple formula in use among Europeans, but having 
no importance in Madagascar. The slaves, in fact, have 
not to move from their masters, and there is nothing 
changed in our laws. Look weil to the Kingdom, and live 
in happiness. I have said !” 

This official letter has been obeyed all through Mada- 

, where slavery accordingly continues to flourish, 
thanks to the military dictation of General Gallieni. quite 
as if its abolition had not been ordered by the French 


Chamber, and promulgated by the former t-Gen- 
eral, a civilian, M. Laroche. 
The newspapers at Vienna, Austria, report that a mys- 


terious blackmailing attempt has been tried upon Em- 

ror Francis Joseph. On bis returning at night, at the 

ofburg Palace be found au anonymous letter, announ- 
cing the publication, on the Ist of January, of a corre- 
spondence of the late Archduke Rudolph, who, it will be 
remembered, committed suicide a few years ago at the 
hunting - castle of Meyarling. The letter offered to the 
Em the surrendering of that correspondence for a 
sum of 250,000 florins. The blackmailer was supposed 
to have stolen or to have counterfeited a large portion of 
the letters which Archduke Rudolph used to address to 
Mr. Futtaky, a well-known jowrnalist of Buda-Pesth. On 
the death of Mr. Futtaky all these letters were sent to the 
Hofburg by Mr. Frankel, a friend and legatee of the late 
Mr. Futtaky. The detectives of the court and its semi- 
official organs have denied that there was any foundation 
to this blackmail st Nevertheless, it was a general 
topic of conversation in the bigh circles of Viennese so- 
ciety, which anxiously awaited the ist of January, dis- 
counting in advance revelations which might be made 
in regurd to the private life of Archduke Rudolph, und 
his political views on the internal and external affairs of 
Austro- 


Hungary. 
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The American press has recently published, in a con- 
densed form and commented upon, of the 
debts of nations, which was credited to the eminant French 
economist M. Leroy-Beaulieu. ‘The fact is that this state- 
ment is an enlargement and rounding out of the memoir 
compiled on the subject 7 Sefior Navarro Reverter, the 
actual! Finance Minister of _— That memoir was trans- 
lated and published in the French Bulletin de Statistique. 
The Spanish minister, who enjoys a merited reputation as 
a distinguished writer of political economy, intended espe- 
ciully, of course, to show that the financial condition of 
Spain was better than it is generally supposed to be. M. 
Leroy-Beaulieu sbares his views in that regard, and gives 
besides a complete statement of the public debts of all 
nations, showing, among other things of less interest to 
Americans, that the United States comes the sixth on the 
list for the year 1895. F. A. 


ANARCHY. 
Dreap is the hour when giant Mob, mad child of Lib- 


erly, | 

Blows his volcanic trumpet-blast, and shakes the land 
and sea. 

Not when Pompeii danced or dreamed, with spasms and 
groans of earth 

Sprang fiercer light, rushed darker night, to quench her 
moans and mirth. | 

The oes ne, that holds its breath a century in mid- 
air, 

Breathes palace gates and castle walls away like gossa- 
mer. 

Murder usurps the judgment-seat,’while Justice writhes 
in prison, 

Lo, from the corpse af Government its sou), the Law, 
has risen! JoHuN JAMES PLATT. 


PAINTING AND SCULPTURE IN. THE 
NEW CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY. 


VIIL—WORKS BY HERBERT ADAMS, FREDERICK W. 
RUCKSTUHL, AND JOHN J. BOYLE. 


Tue great Library at Washington is something like a 


national art gallery, to which from time to time pictures 
and sculptures are added, necessitating an expansion of 
the catalogue and some words of announcement in the 
ublic prints. Where the lib differs from such an 
nstitution is in providing a really permanent place for 
each acquisition, so that once the painting or statue is 
received and set up it becomes armimmovable part of the 
whole noble scheme. The sculpture reproduced in this 
number of the WEEKLY offers a case in point. It is from 
three different hands, and is destined obviously for differ- 
ent purposes, but every one of the five pieces shown has 
been incorporated into the general harmony. That last 
word must be constantly ov the lips of any one describing 
the artistic features of this building. Nothing about the 
enterprise. hus been more edifying than the manner in 
which each sculptor or painter bas adapted his work to 
its setting. 
Take the two statues of Plato and Solon, modelled by 


Mr. Boyle and Mr. Ruckstub! respectively. They are con-. 


ceived in exactly the spirit to which it was essential to.. 


conform in order that the procession of statues around the 
rotunda of the Library might be homogeneous. The draper- 
ies are handled with breadth and simplicity. The figures 
adhere to the same general stundard of height and bulk, 
and in both the works at present under discussion it will be 


observed that the sculptors have suggested movement in-~ 


their figures while retaining the composure of true monu- 


mental art. The important thing in the series of ideal 


portraits to which these belong was to make ench one a 
decorative, even architectural, factor in a large design, 
and at the same time to give the various statues life and 


individuality. Mr. Boyle and Mr. Ruckstuhl are to be 


commended for having worked in sympathy with their 
colleagues and the architect, but they are also to be praised 
for the characterizations they have produced. The Plato 
is an admirable figure, possibly a shade too strenuous in 
expression, and yet, on the whole, a happy study of the 
great philosopher, both in the intellectual head and the 
virile body. Mr. Ruckstubl’s Solon is also effective in 
conception, the massive character of the man being appro- 
eg y conveyed in the majestic outlines of the bronze. 

e action in both arms is also treated with skill. Both 
these sculptors bave disclosed a laudable discretion 


in concentrating themselves upon the working out of . 


a severe idea, quenching whatever taste they may have 
bad for the display of mere craftsmanship, in a manly 
straightforward development of an austere inspiration. 
To Mr. Herbert Ariams has been granted the privilege 
of working in a vein of lightness, even of gayety, while 
dealing with an Olympian theme. The two representa- 
tions of Minerva which he has modelled for the vestibule 
of the Library are delightful ty pes of elasticity, of nbound- 
ing life. The fluttering draperies of the goddess are ren- 
dered with a keen and subtle sense of movement, and 
whether as the goddess of war in one statue or the god- 
dess of liberal arts in the other, this Minerva is a free, 
lithe creature, as vigorous in her advancing motion as she 
is graceful in her contours. The position of these figures 
is peculiarly interesting. They are reproduced in eight 
pairs, each couple being backed against the consoles which 
support the ceiling beams of the vestibule. Lifted aloft 
in this way they an aeria] beauty which is at once 
the expression of their inner character and the ratification 
of their place in the decorative scheme. The panel which 
is shown with them in the accompanying illustration was 
modelled by Mr. Adams for the maptel-pieee of the Senate 
Reading-room. It has been executed in Siena marble, 
and with the delicate color of that substance gleaming 
amid its deftly raised surfaces it is one of the most artistic 
things in the building. The sculptor has bad a formal 
motive to deal with in the eagle set with outstretched 
wings above the American shield, but he has treated his 
material in a quite informal way, lending life to the two 
winged geniuses which fill out the panel and giving the 
latter throughout a refreshing vivacity. Yet he has not 
exceeded the decorative limits of his relief. He las moid- 
elled it with a free but judicious hand, and the eager, 
nervous composition fatls perfectly into the lines of the 
room in which it is placed. Royal Coptissoz, 
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THE PANKL COMPLETE. 


DETAIL OF THE PANEL. 


MINERVA, GODDESS OF WAR. PANEL FOR MANTEL-PIECE IN THE SENATE READING-ROOM. MINERVA, GUDDESS OF THE LIBERAL ARTS. 
By Hereeet By Heasert Apvams. By Ieesert Apams. 


PLATO.—By Joun J. Bovis SOLON.—By Feeperiox W. 


RECENT SCULPTURE FOR THE CONGRESSIONAL LIBRARY, WASHINGTON, D. C.—(Ske Pace 31.) 
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JEROME—A POOR MAN. 


a ‘BY MARY E. WILKINS, 


Autor oF PEMBROKE,” ‘‘ JANE ‘‘ MADELON,” ETC. 


CHAPTER IL 

-EROME started, and once started he raced. Long- 
legged, light-flanked, long-winded, and underfed, he 
had the adaptability for speed of a little race-horse. 
Jerome Edwards was quite a famous boy in the 
village for his prowess in running. No other boy 
couki equal him. Marvellous stories were told about it. 
‘* Jerome Edwards, he can run half a mile in five minutes 
any day, yes he can, sir,” the village boys bragged if per- 
chance a cousin from another town came a-visiting and 
endeavored to extol himself and his comrades beyond 
theirs. In some curious fashion Jerome, after he had out- 
speeded all the other — furnished them with his own 
victories for a boast. They seemed, in exulting over the 
glory of this boy of their village, to forget that the glory 
came only through their defeat. It was national pride on 

a very small and childish scale. 

Jerome, swift little runner that he was, ran that day as 
he had never run before. The boys whom he met stood 
aside hustily, gaped down the road behind him to see an- 
other runner laboring far in the rear, and then, when none 
appeared, gaped after his flying heels. 

‘Wonder what he’s a-runnin’ that way fur?” said one 


boy. j 

z Ain’t nobody a-tryin’ to ketch up with him, fur’s I 
can see,” said another. 

‘* Mebbe his mother’s took worse, an’ he’s a-runnin’ fur 
the doctor,” said a third, who was Henry Judd, a distant 
cousin of Jerome’s. 

The boys stood staring even when Jerome was quite 
out of sight. Jerome had about three-quarters of a mile 
to run to Doctor Prescott’s house. He was almost there 
when he caught sight of a team coming. ‘There’s fa- 
ther, now,” he thought, and stood still, agp ay me hard. 
Although Jerome’s scanty food made him a swift run- 
ner, it did not make him a strong one. ° 

The team came rattling slowly on. The old wiiite 
horse which drew it planted his great hoofs lumberingly in 
the tracks, nodding at every step. 

As it came nearer, Jerome, watching, gave a great 
gasp. The wagon contained wood nicely packed; the 
reins were wound carefully around one of the stakes; and 
there was no driver. Jerome tried to call out, tried to 
run forward, but he could not. He could only stand still, 
watching, his boyish face deadly white, his eyes dilating. 
The old white horse came on, ng his load faithful- 
ly and steadily toward his home. He never swerved from 
his tracks except once, when he turned out carefully for 
a bad place.in the road. where the ground seemed to be 
caving in, which Abel Edwards had always avoided with 
a ed team. There was something awful about this 
old animal, with patient and laborious stupidity in oF 
line of his plodding body, obeying still that higher intel- 
ligence which was no longer visible at his ing-reins, 
and perhaps had gone out of sight forever. It had all the 
a horror of a headless spectre advancing down the 


road. 
Jerome collected himself when the white horse came 


sv A. I. 


alongside. ‘‘ Whoa! Whoa, Peter!” he gasped out. The 
horse stopped 
stiffly forward, his head and ears and neck hanging as in- 
ertly as.a broken-tree bough with all its leaves drooping. 

. The boy stumbled weakly to the side of the wagon, and 
stretched himself up on tiptoe. There was nothing there 
but the wood. He stood a minute, thinking. Then he 
began searching for the hitching-rope in the front of the 
wagon, but he could not find it. Finally he led the horse 
to the side of the road, unwound the reins from the stake, 
and fastened him as well as he could to a tree. . 

Then he went on down the road.’ His knees felt weak 
under him, but still he kept up a good pace. When he 
reached the Prescott place he paused and looked irreso- 
lutely a moment throagh the trees at the great square 
mansion-bouse, with its green-glancing window-panes. 

Then he ran straight on. The ten-acre wood-lot which 
belonged to his father was about a half-mile further. It 
was a birch and chestnat wood, and was full of the green 
shimmer of new leaves and the silvery —— of white 
boughs as delicate as maidens’ arms. ‘There was a broad 
cart-path lending through it. Jerome entered this directly 
when he reached the wood. Then he began calling. ‘‘ Fa- 
ther!’’ he called. ‘‘ Father! Father!” over and over again, 
stopping between to listen. There was no sotind in re- 
sponse; there was no sound in the wood except the soft 
and elusive rustling of the new foliage, like the rustling of 
the silken garments of some one in hiding or some one 
passing out of sight. It brought also at this early season 
a strange sense of a presence in the wood. Jerome felt it,. 
and called with greater importunity: ‘‘ Father! Father! 
Father, where be you? Father!” ‘ 

Jerome looked very small among the trees—no more 
than a little pale child. His voice rang out shrill and 
piteous. It seemed as much a natural sound of the wood 
as a bird’s, and was indeed one of the primitive notes of 
nature: the call of that most helpless human young for 
its parent and its sbield. 

Jerome pushed on, calling, until he came to the open 
space where his father bad toiled felling trees all winter. 
Cords of wood were there, all neatly piled and stacked. 
The stumps between them were sending out shoots of 
tender green. ‘‘ Father! Father!’ Jerome called, but this 
time- more cautiously, hushing his voice a little. He 
thought that bis father might be lying there among the 
stumps, injured in some way. He remembered how a 
log had once fallen on Samuel Lapbam’s leg and broken 
it when he was out alone in the woods, and he had lain 
there a whole day before anybody found him. He thought 
something like that might have happened to his father. 
He Be everywhere, peering with -his sharp young 
eyes among the stumps and between the piles of wood. 
** Mebbe father’s fainted away,” he muttered. 

Finally he became sure that his father was nowhere in 
the clearing, and he raised his voice again and shouted, 
and hallooed, and listened, and hallooed again, and got no 


neguddenly a chill seemed to strike Jerome’s heart. He 


, and stood still, his great fore feet flung 


thought of the pond. - Little given as he was to forebodings 
of evil, when once he was of one it became a 


6 
“* Father’s fell in the pond and got drowned,” he burst 
out with a great sob. ‘‘ What will mother do?” : 

The boy went forward, stumbling half blindly over the 
stumps. Once, he fell, bruising his knee severely, and 

icked himself up, sobbing piteously. _ All the child in 

erome had asserted itself. | 

Beyond the clearing was a stone wall that bounded Abel 
Edwards’s property. Beyond that was a little grove of 
old om eg pine-trees; beyond that the litile wood- 
land pond. It was very shallow in places, but it never 
dried up; and was said to have deep holes in it. The 
boys told darkly braggart stories about this pond. They 
had stood on this rock and that rock with poles of fabu- 
lous length ; they had probed the still water of the pond, 
and ‘“‘never once }jit the bottom, sir.” They had flun 
stones with all their might, and listening sharply 
like foxes, had not heard them “strike Bostons sir.” 

One end of this pond, reaching up well among the pine- 
trees, had the worst repute, and was called indeed a dark- 
ly name—the ‘‘ Dead Hole.” It.was-confident- 
ly believed by all the village children to have no bottom 
at all. There was a belief current among them that once, 
before they were born, a man had been drowned there, 
and his body never found. ee. 

They would stand on the shore and Jook with horror, 
which yet gave somehow a pleasant titillation to their 
youthful spirits, at this water which bore such an evil 
name. Their elders did not need to caution them; even 
the most venturesome had an awe of the Dead Hole, and 
would not meddle with it unduly. 

Jerome climbed over the stone wall. The Iand on the 
other side belonged to Doctor Prescott. He went through 
the grove of pine-trces and reached the pond—the end 
called the Dead Hole. He stood there looking and listen- 
ing. It was a small sheet of water. The other shore, 
swampy and skirted with white- flowering bushes and 
young trees, looked very near. A cloying, honey sweet- 
ness came across, and a silvery smoke of mist was begin- 
ning to curl up from it. The frogs were clamorous, and 
every now and then came the bass boom of a bull-frog. A 

Tighe from the westward sun came through the thin 
wth opposite, and lay over the pond and the shore. 
ittle swarms of gnats danced in it. 

A swarm of the little gauzy things, so slight and ephem- 
eral that they seemed rather a symbolism of life than 
life itself, whirled before the boy’s wild tearful eyes, 
and he moved aside and looked down, and then cried out 
and snatched up ee from the ground at his feet. 
It was the hat Abel Edwards had worn when he left home 
that morning. Jerome stood holding his father’s hat, gaz- 
ing at it with a look in his face like an old man’s. Indeed 


it may have been that a sudden old age of the spirit came ~ 


in that instant over the boy. He had not before conceived 
of anything but an accident happening to bis father; now 
all at pny bn saw plainly that if his father, Abel Edwards, 
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had come to his death in the pond, it must have been 

——— his own choice. “He couldn’t have fell-in,” mut- 

tered: Jerome, with stiff looking at the gently 

e tened A an 

desperate indo his face. He set his teeth 


hard; somehow, whether through inherited ooo 


through impressions he had got from his mother, he 
disgrace 


a firm conviction that suicide was a to 
the dead man himself and to his family. 
‘* Nobody shall ever know it,” the boy thought. He 


nodded fieréely, as if to confirm it, and began picking up 
.. stones from the shore of the pond. He filled the crown 
af the bat with them, got a string out of his pocket, tied 
it firmly around the crown, ma a strong knot; then 
he swung his arm back at the shoulder, ght it forward 
with a wide sweep, and flung the hat. past the middle of 
There,” seid’ J body ‘Il ever kno 
erome; guess nobody "ll ever w 
now. There ain’t ned to the Dead- Hole.” The 
boy hurried out-of the-woods and ‘down the road again. 
When he reached the Prescott house a man was just 
coming out of the — following the, path from. the 
ously; then he gras m by the shoulder. 
“ Sick?” said he. 
‘** No,” said Jerome. 


** Lost—where’s he lost? - What d’ye mean?” | 
‘* Went to get a load of wood for Doctor Prescott this 
mornin’, an’ ’ain’t got home.” 

“* Now, I want to know! Didn't I see his team go up 
the road a few minutes ago?” 
** Met it, an’ he wa'n’t on,” said he. 

** Lord!” cried the man, and stared at him. He was a 
middle-aged man, with a small wiry — and a gait like 
a boy’s. His name was Jake Noyes, and he was doc- 
tor’s hired man. He took care of his horse, and drove for 
him, and some said helped him his 
tions. There was _ respect in village for J 
Noyes. He had a kind of reflected glory from the doc- 
tor, and some of his own. 

. Jerome pulled his shoulder away. 


said he. 
“Stop,” said Jake Noyes. ‘“‘ This has 


“Got to be goin’,” 
to be looked 


into. e must have got burt. He must be in the woods 
where he was workin’.” 

“‘Ain’t. I’ve been there,” said Jerome, shortly, and 
broke away. 


Where did ye look?” 


‘*What should I want to go to the for, like to 
Jerome looked around at him y. 

**I didn’t know but he might have fell in the pond; 
it’s pretty near.” 

‘I'd like to know what you think ve father would 
jump in the pond for?” Jerome demanded. 

** Lord, I didn’t say he jumped in. I said fell in.” 
_** You know he couldn’t have fell in. You know he 
would have had to gone in of his own accord. [I'll let 


you Know my father wa’n’t the man to do anything like 


that, Jake Noyes!” The boy actually shook his puny 
fist in the man’s face. 


**Say it , if ye dare!” he 
cried. 


He Lord!” said Jake Noyes, with half-comical consterna- 
n. 
—people said he had acquired it from dropping drugs for 
the doctor—and looked with the other at the boy. “ 


y 
**Say it again an’ I'll kill ye, I willt” cried Jerome, his 


voice breaking into a hoarse sob, and was off. 

‘* Be ye crazy?” Jake Noyes called after him. He stood 
‘Btaring at him a minute, 
; 
Jerome ran to the place where he had left his father’s 
team, untied the horse, climbed up on the seat, and drove 
home. He could not go fast; the old horse could proceed 
no faster than a walk with a load. When he came in 
sight of home he saw a blue flutter at the gate. It was 
Elmira’s shawl; she was out there watching. When she 
saw the team she came running down the road to meet it. 
aga father?” she cried out. ‘‘ Jerome, where's fa- 

er?” 

**Dun’no’,” said Jerome. He sat high above her, hold- 
ing the reins. His pale set face looked over her head. 

— you—seen—father?” 

oO. ” 

Elmira burst out with a wail. ‘“‘Oh, Jerome, 
where’s father? Jerome, where is he? Is he killed? Oh, 
father, father!” 

“‘ Keep still,” said Jerome. ‘“ Mother’ll hear you.” 

**Oh,-Jerome, where’s father?” 

“*I tell you, hold your tongue. Do you want to kill 
mother, too?” 

Poor little Elmira, running alongside the team, wept 
convulsively. ‘‘Elmira, I tell you to keep still,” said 
eames in such a voice that she immediately choked back 

er 80 
Jerome drew up the wood-team at the gate with a 
| t creak. ‘“‘Stand here ’side of the horse a minute,” 
said to. Elmira. He swung himself off the load and 
went up the path to the house. As he drew near the door 
he could hear his mother’s chair. Ann Edwards, crippled 
as she was, managed, through some strange manipulation 
of muscles, to move hérself in her rocking-chair all about 
the house. Now the jerking scrape of the rockers on the 
upcarpeted floor sounded loud. When Jerome opened 
the door he saw his mother hitching herself = aed back 
and forth ina fashion she had when excited. Head seen 
her do so before, a few times. : 

When she saw Jerome she stopped short and screwed 
up her face before him as if to receive a blow. She did 
not ask a question. . 

“‘T met the team comin’ home,” said Jerome. — 

Still his mother said nothing, but kept that cringing 
face before a coming blow. | 

** Father wa'n't on it,” said Jerome. _. 

Still his mother waited. 7 
_ hitched the horse,” said Jerome, “‘and then I went 

rs to the ten-acre lot and I looked everywhere. He ain’t 

ere.” 

‘Suddenly Ann Edwards seemed to fall back upon her- 


hear anybod 


He screwed up one blue eye after a fashion he had 


went into the house on a 
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self before his eyes. Her littie head sank-helplessly; she - 


low in her pail, ai 
erome ran to water-pail, some q 
and sprinkled his mother’s face. ‘be rubbed her lit- 


tle lean bands with his bard boyish palm. He'had seen 
bis mother faint before. In fact, he had been all prepared 
she to gasp 
knew she coming to. ‘Feel better?’ he asked in a 
loud voice, as if she were miles away; indeed, he hada 
feeling that she was. ‘* Feel better, mother?” a 
Mrs. Edwards raised herself. ‘* Your—father has fell 
down and died,” she said. There needn’t anybo 
anything else. Wipe this water off my face. a 
towel.”: Jerome obeyed. 
“There needn’t anybody say anything else,” repeated 


his 
“gz they neeUn’t, either,” assented Jerome, coming 
towel and wiping her face gently.. “I'd like to 
,” he added, fiercely. | 
 He’s fell down—and died,” said bis mother. She 
made sounds like sobs as she spoke; but. there-were no 
tears.in her eyes. 
“*T s’pose 
Jerome. 
Well.” 
Elmira in; she’s holdin’ him.” 
sé e 
Jerome lighted a candle first, for it was growing dark, 
and went out. ‘‘ You go in and stay with mother,” he 
said to Elmira, ‘‘an’ don’t you go to cryin’ an’ makin’ 
ee worse—she’s been faintin’ away. Any tea in the 
ouse?” 
if said the little girl, trying to control her quiver- 


ace. 
** Make her some hot then—she’d ought to have 
something. You can do that, can’t you?” 
Elmira nodded; she dared not speak for fear she should 


cry. 

** Go right in, then,” said Jerome; and she obeyed, kee 
ing her face turned away. Her childish back looked | 
an old woman’s as she entered the door. 

Jerome unharnessed the horse, led him into the barn, 
fed him, and drew some water for him from the well. 
When he came out of the barn, after it was all done, he 
saw Doctor Prescott’s chaise turning into the yard. 
doctor and Jake Noyes were in it. When the chaise 
stopped, Jerome went up to it, bobbed his head and 
scraped his foot. A handsome, keenly scowling face 
looked out of the chaise at him. Doctor Seth Prescott 
was over fifty, with a smooth-shaven face as finely cut as 
a@ woman’s, with bright blue eyes under bushy brows, and 
a red scratch-wig. Before age and snows and rough 
winds had darkened and seamed his face, he had been a 


delicately fairman. ‘ Has he come yet?” be demanded, 
peremptorily. 
Jerome bobbed and again. ‘‘ No, sir.” 


scraped 
** You didn’t see a we of him in the woods?” 
Jerome hesitated visibly. 
The doctor's eyes shone more sharply. ‘‘ You didn’t, 


** No, sir,” said Jerome. 

** Does your mother know it?” 
** How is she?” 

‘* She fainted away, but she’s better.” 

The doctor got stiffly out of the chaise, took his medi- 


- cine-chest, and went into the house.. ‘‘ Stay here till I 


come out,” he ordered Jerome, without looking back. 
“‘The doctor’s goin’ to send a posse out lookin’ with 
lanterns,” Jake Noyes told Jerome. 

. Jerome made a grunt, both surly and despairing, iu re- 
sponse. He was leaning against 
he felt rep | weak. 

‘*Mebbe we'll find him ‘live an’ well,” said Jake, con- 
solingly. 

**No, ye won't.” 
*twon’t be nothin’ wuss than a broken bone 
noway, an’ the doctor, he can fix that.” 

Jerome shook his head. 

doctor, he’s goin’ to do everything that 


done,” said Jake. ‘‘ He’s sent Lawrence over to 
Corners for some ropes an’ grapplin’-hooks.” 
Then Jerome roused Fae . What for?” he de- 


manded, in a furious voice. 

Jake hesitated and colored. ‘‘ Mebbe I hadn’t ought to 
have said that,” he stammered. ‘‘ Course there ain’t no 
need of havin’’em. It’s just because the doctor wants to 
do everything he can.” 

“* What for?” 

** Well—you know there’s the pond—an’—” 

“Didn't I tell you my father didn’t go near the pond?” 

“* Well, I don't s’pose he did,” said Jake, shrewdly; 
“but it won't do no harm to drag it, an’ then everybody 
will know for sure he didn’t.” 

**Can’t drag it anyhow,” said Jerome, and there was an 
odd accent of triumph in his voice. ‘‘ The Dead Hole 
‘ain’t got any bottom.” | 

rag it myself once, forty year ago; a girl by 
name of "Lizy Ann Gooch, used to live "bout a mile below 
here on the river road, was missin’. She wa’n’t there; 
found her bones an’ ber straw bonnet in the swamp two 
years afterwards, but, Lord, we dragged the Dead Hole— 
scraped bottom every time.” 

Jerome stared at him, his chin dropping. 

**Of course it ain’t nothin’ but ny omg an’ we sha’n’t 
find him there any more than we did ’Lizy Ann,” said 
Jake Noyes, consolingly. 

Doctor Prescott came out of the house, and as he opened 
the door a shrill cry of, “‘ There needn’t anybody say any- 
came from within. 

** Now you'd better go in and stay with your mother,” 
ordered tor Prescott.. ‘I have given her a compos- 
aa pene. Keep her as quiet as possible, and don’t talk 
to her about your father.” 

Doctor Prescott got into his chaise and drove away u 
the road, and Jerome went in to his mother. Fora wh 
she kept her rocking-chair in constant motion ; she swung 
back and forth or hitched fiercely across the floor; she re- 

ted her wild cry that her hus had fallen down and 


, and nobody need say anything different ; she prayed 
and repeated Scripture texts. Then she succumbed to the 
Dover's powder which the doctor had given her, and fell 
asleep in her chair. 


feebly, and he 
and struggle feebly 1a. outside. When-a little after miduight a team came in 


gnd Jake 


both on you,”*he ‘sald; ‘‘ We'll find him 


ought to go an”take the horse out,” said 


wheel of the chaise; — 
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Jerome and Elmira dared not awake her that she might 
to bed. The each window, staring out into 
night, w ng for their father, or some one to come 
with body was found—they did not know 
which. Now and:then they heard the report of a gun, 
but-did not know what it meant. Sometimes Elmira wept 
alittle, but softly, that she might not waken ber mother. 
The moon was full; and it was almost as light as day 


sight they could tell at once that it was the doctor's chaise, 
Noyes was driving. The boy and girl left the 
windows pos t stole noiselessiy out of the house. Jake 
drew up at the gate.. ‘‘ You'd better go in an’ go to bed 
safe an’ so 
somewheres to-morrow. There’s nigh two. hundred men 
an’ boys out with lanterns an’ torches, an’ firin’ guns for 
signals. We'll fiud him with nothin’ wuss than a broken 
bone to-morrow.. We've dragged the whole pond, an’ he 
ain’t there, sure.” 
[TO BR ConTINUED.} 


VARIUM ET MUTABILE. 
Frrenp, do not let the dying year 
Leave vain and ‘sorrow ; 


Remember there's another here— 
Another year to-morrow. 


The maid who would not kiss last week 
May change, as does the season, 

And offer you a pouting cheek, 
While you know ‘rot the reason. 


‘Oh, judge not of the coming da 
the past has you; 
Experience has a fickle way 


turning when she’s caught you! 
ALBERT 


A VISIT TO THE LONDON CO-OPERATIVE 
WHOLESALE. . 


Tue American in London who talks of ‘‘ going to the 
Co-operative” almost invariably means the Army and 
Navy stores of the Mayfair quarter in Victoria Street, 
where you cannot trade unless you have a membership 
ticket, where the customers belong to the prosperous 
classes, and where you expect to buy quite a little under 
the ordinary price. 

‘** The Co-operative Wholesale Society, Limited, London 
Branch,” is quite another and a different institution. Its 
customers and shareholders are not of the prosperous 
classes, so called (although the appearance of its ware- 
house bears every evidence of substantial prosperity), but 
of the laboring classes. It is situated, not near . 
minster Abbey and Buckingham Palace, but beyond the 
Bank and the Tower in the Whitechapel district, in Leman 
Street, not far from the docks. 

success of co-operation a eye has been 
attracted in many towns cities on: his route by the 
signs of co-operative shops—that, like the old-fashioned 
country store or the modern a store, seem to sell 
everything—and whose curiosity has been aroused to dis- 
cover something more of what it all means—such an 
American will easily find the London Co-operative Whole- 
sale by either Cab or bus, and will be more than repaid 
for his trouble. It will give him a new idea of what la- 
bor’s capital can do for labor, when managed by labor for 
labor’s own benefit. 

- The pre pen is imposing as London buildings go,. 
and its effect is accentuated by its surroundings in that 
squalid Whitechapel district. It is six stories high, and 
covers an area of 18,000 square feet on the ground. There 
is an octagonal oriel at one corner surmounted by a tower. 
From the base of the flag-staff on this tower to the street- 
level is 150 feet. It is a fine example of solid, sensible 
architecture. 

The stranger who enters the recessed door will be 
popes by a janitor with a demand to state his business. 
If he simply says that he wishes to sce Mr. Benjamin 
Jones, the manager, or Mr. William Openshaw, who is 
Mr. Jones's closest associate, and ‘‘ Jooks all right,” there 
will be no fussiness of red tape to annoy him. The jani- 
tor will consult an indicator opposite his office, which tells 
whether the head of any department ig in or out, and will 
direct the visitor to ascend to the nextfloor. This is given 
simply as an illustration of how modern and up-to-date are 
all the appointments. In the private office of Mr. Jones 
the manager are the same arrangements of speaking-tubes 
and call-bells one finds in any first-class business estab- 
lishment. ‘The Co-operative Wholesale has the best of 
modern appliances. 

The most perfect equipment is needed for the transac- 
tion of a great volume of business—about $7,000,000 a year 
in the London branch alone. There are now in England 
1674 local co-operative stores, with a monbinebls of 
1,343,518; and to buy to the best advantage, to be inde- 
pendent of the natural hostility of the regular trade, the 
** locals” require to have their own ‘‘ wholesales,” These 
constitute the *‘ Co-operative Wholesale Society,” which 
dees the tremendous business of $50,000,000 per year. To 
handle this properly the ‘“‘ Wholesale” bas its own bu 
in various parts of the world (the office of the New York 
perce is in the Produce Exchange Building), runs 
a line of freight-steamers to France and other points, does 
an independent banking business, and—though in general 
co-operation has been more successful in distribution than 
in production, that is, in trade rather than in manufacture 
—owns and runs certain factories. The principal centre 
of the Wholesale is at Manchester, but the London branch 
gives one a fair idea of its size and method. 

As has been said, the Wholesale is owned and operated 
by the various local societies in the same way that these 
societies are owned and operated by their individual mem- 
bers. The shares of the Wholesale are bought by the 
locals, which elect the directors, permanency of manage- 
ment and policy being secured by the election of a —— 
director at regular intervals, the process of ney 
whole board, something over twenty’ members in all, if 
one’s memory does not slip, being thus a slow one. The 


way of the 


1 
‘*What on airth makes you look so?” oe 
** Father’s lost.” 
f 
4 LEE. 
| 
| 
f Everywhere,” the boy called back. But Jake fol- 
. lowed him up. 
‘Stop a minute,” said he; ‘‘I want to know. Did you 
as fur ’s the pond?’’ 
eh 
> 
| 
if 
4 
fty years 
lves, and 


ness. very materially?” 

en he ** You see, co-operators become capi- 

talists without saving, although of course we encourage 


saving. It costs them no more to live after becoming co- 
: than it did before, and their profits, after the 


almost without their knowing it. 
of them allow their profits to accumulate, either in 
ks or in the of additional stock, which, ; 
of course, draws in dividends the usual. 5- per - cent. in- 
terest paid to capital. As we are owned by.our custom- 
ers, our policy is of course to make 4 
as ble for them. We have mp eo wh 
their shares or other accumulations can tomed readily 
into cash or credit—the shares, for example, can be used 
as collateral—and thus the unconscious earnings of 
perous times can be turned into ready eapey Mr 
times. Our customers have thus the means of ying of 
us, just as usual. Such hard times do not, as a rule, 
long, ad a the old process of all-around accumulation 
renewed.” 
By this time the 
the fifth floor, was 


3 
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to go through the kitchen, which has facilities for su . 
ing the of 800 ple—there are, in all, from to 
persons emplo arehouse. 

The visitor accepted an invitation to dine atthe ‘‘ Club.” 
This is a private room, with accommodations for 
80, where the heads of departments are served... In.ad- 
jacent rooms those of the employees who care to do so— 
about 200 in all—can buy their mid-day meal. ve 3 

This meal is not a lunch, but a dinner.. It was sim- 
ple, but was neatly served and excellently cooked. It 
consisted that day of soup, a choice between roast beef 
and liver and bacon, with potatoes and one other vege- 
table (pease), and pie—think of that in England and not 
in New*England!—or pudding. Everybody talked and 
joked, not about business, but about politics, the news of 
the day. or a — All were greatly interested 

n rican 


in having an tor, and questioned him close- 
ly, cupeolally ques Tammany and the chance of per- 
manent reform in New York— many being to them 
the most inscrutable of m 


Dinner over, there was an adjournment to the ‘ Club” 


most played cards 
chaffed the ares, For a full hour this went on uninter- 
ruptedly, withOut ating of h or rush. -. Then the busi- 


ness of attending of $7,000,000 a year in trade 
fashion 


was resumed if deliberate 

The visitor took a look at the working side of 
Co-operative, the fpors devoted to the. furmiture; iron- 
mongery, and stationery departments; the show-rooms for 
boots and shoesand dry - ; the sale and sample rooms. 
v (in the cellar there. is an im- 


first floor, where are the. 
quiring seventy clerks; and last, but not least, the tea, 
coffee, and cocoa de ts, to which a large part of the 
building is devoted, since the tea business of the Co-opera- 
tive is the second in all London. The warehouse across 
the street, n up to the bacon trade, was not visited, 
through lack of time. 

Everywhere, though all seemed to be hard at work, one 
was met by happy faces. . ‘‘ Why do you all smile so?” 
the visitor ask 7 bh busy girl who = finishing up _— 
ton, use we are so happy we cannot heip 
it,” was the reply. ‘‘ You see,” costitaal Mr. Openshaw, 
‘‘we give them an eight-hour day and pay union prices. 
No, we do not require them to be co-operators, although 
very many of them are. We weed-out,asfar as we can, 
undesirable persons, and thus have one of the best 
forces in London morally. We eonemangs. them to enjoy 
sensible good times in every way possible. .Thus, for ex- 
ample, by depositing in our bank.a certain small amount 
out of their pay week by week, many of them accumulate 
a ‘vacation fund.’ By clubbing together can often 
make trips cheaper, and we try to help them in selecting 
the sort of trips they will like, and which will be of lasting 
benefit as a memory.” | 

The visitor next made a short call on .Mr. Benjamin 
Jones, the ofthe London Branch, who is a poli- 
tician as well as a co-o , and contested Woolwich 
as a Labor candidate at recent election. He had none 
of the ear-marks by which we distinguish the prof 
labor leader here in America. He looked the well-dressed, 
spruce, alert, decistve man of business, such as is seen by 
the hundred on the streets of any large American city. 
The London branch of the ve Wholesale was 
started by Mr. Jones more than twenty years ago with a 
few assistants,and has grown to its present proportions 
under his direction. 


A natural question was has 
proved so great a success in England, made such slight 

‘To this Mr. Jones had no very satisfactory answer to 
ive. One of the party su that it was,as Edward 

verett Hale a y to the migratory char- 
acter of the A people. As soon as a person be- 
came dissatisfied in one place he was ready to ‘‘ pull up 
stakes” and try his luck in another. The American po 
is thus a constant! 
population is necessary to~ u sup a Co- 
Operative society in a given place. Mr. Jones endorsed 
this as probably the true reason for the comparative fail- 
ure of co-operation in America. As confirmatory of this 
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distributes it to the consumers, © In this process are sa 

the profits of the New York shipper, the Glasgow im- 

porter, and o er. consumer receives 

these benefits in form of a dividend on his purchases.” 
The visitor left Mr. Jones, impressed with the fact that 

he had been talking not: to a , but to a hard- . 

headed modern man of busi 


and we pay 


Take my own case. I was offered quite a little more than 
I ive in London to go to Montreal to become the buy- 
er for the Wholesale there. But I am well enough off as 
it is. Then why should I make the change for a little 

“Yes,” thought the visitor, as his cab turned: away 
Trafalgar Square, “ Mr. Openshaw’s way of looking at 
telia the story. These men in the Co-operative seem to 
have learned the true: philosophy—the secret of content- 
ment. If 00, the of the Institution fe vo longer 
mystery.” 


_ STREET-COMMISSIONER: WARING’S TOUR 
OF OBSERVATION IN EUROPE. 
BY GEO. E WARING, JUN. 
V.—THE REMOVAL OF SNOW AND ICE IN PARIS. 


‘Unt and including the winter of 1879-80 the removal 
of snow and ice was carried on according to regulations 
promulgated bythe Préfet de la Seine, which determined 
-owners and of the Administra- 


tters; to spread sand, 

; and finally, in cer- 
tain cases—but only on the formal requisition of the Ad- 
ministration—to the snow of the street itself. 

At the. beginning of each winter printed notices are 
served on all owners, reminding them of their obligations. 
It is to. be admitted, however, their concurrence is se- 
cured with difficulty; it is often call in 
the aid of the: police, to bring many suits at law, and to 
enforce judgment in a great number of cases. This com- 
plicates the work of the Administration when all its ener- 
gies are needed for the work cy oar It is espe- 

y prohibited to deposit on public thoroughfare 
snow from roofs or from inner court-yards. There is 
published each year a list of places to which this snow 
may be carried. 
p to the date named the Administration provided for 
the clearing of the streets with the ordinary force of street- 
, supplemented by numerous auxiliary workmen, 
by the fifty wagons which, the omnibus compens is re- 
uired by the terms of its franchise to furnish, and by 
the teams which the city has the-right to exact from the 
contractors who remove street sweepings and house wastes. 
As all were were at 
the nning o season e with private to 
number of te the The 
city had no apparatus useful for snow-work, other than its 
sweeping-machines. The use of salt had not yet been 
seriously tried 


This Sepeniention had nearly always sufficed, because 
in Paris snow seldom lasts more than a few days, and 
thaws rapidly. But the experience of 1879-80 demon- 
strated - when much snow falls and the cold continues 
the usual- methods are absolutely ineffective. As a con- 
ees new regulations were made, which have worked 
well. ‘These were: 

1. The organization of the entire force early in the sea- 
son by defined areas, so. that the foremen and the men 
should knaw.ient-het were to do at the beginning 
of a-storm, and-so that without waiting for further orders 
they should betake themselves immediately to their posts. 

2. Fixing the order of operations for removing snow 
from the streets according to their importance. 


into 

5. 

and of the carting. | 

In time of gnow all of of the street-clean- 
om its removal, Each gang 


its rendez vous, ite sand, its salt, its 
prescribed place of y 


streets.are divided three ral categories: 
snow is piled in two rows, 

from fifteen to twenty-five feet 
; to be widened if time permits, 

by the snow upon the sidewalks or by putting 
in ope row; (2) narrow and crowded streets, from 
the snow must be entirely removed; and (3) streets 
to be piled in a single:row to remain until it 
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i 
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it 
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it. 
or with sweeping - machines. ‘‘ Another 
is much appreciated in the use of salt in 


ak 


y that 


fic; on streets of great travel the snow of the salted sur- 
face is reduced to mud in two hours.” 

- The salt is spread from wheelbarrows by the shovel, 
and does not:need to be very uniform.- It is estimiated 
that to melt packed snow to a depth of from one inch and 
a half to two inches about five ounces of salt are required 
jh y a yard. If the snow (packed) is six or eight 

deep, a surface layer is first melted and removed, 
and the lower layer is in turn. So far as the very 
complete official report is concerned, no account is taken 
of the effect of the salt and snow mixture on the health of 
the people, which is here-thought to be serious. 

From those parts ofthe city which are conveniently 
near the snow is demped"into the Seine, either at the 
landings or ings in the parapet walls, which 
are closed after the winter weather is over For remoter 


uch 
forw There are used for the snow service 512 ordi- 
man-holes and £21 special snow openings. 
above stated, before 1880 the removal of snow was 


supply with tools, and it had to arrange for their regular 
and frequent payment. From lack of organization and 
discipline, these men did slow work, and they were all the 
more ready to take advantage of the situation because er 


were working for the public. It was therefore determi 


following the custom in other European cities, to let out | 


of the work to contractors. The city wag divid. 
ed into sections, well regulated as to convenience of cart- 
ting and dumping, and a price was fixed per cubic metre 
for loading and removal. The Administration, with its 
own men and machines, piles the snow in rows, and the 
contractors cart it away. This division of the work has 
been. very satisfactory, especially with regard to rapid- 
ity of handling. 

In addition to the above, certain work beyond their 
contract obli 
companies, ay furnishing them sweeping-machines 
and scrapers, w they operate with their own teams. 

The order of work is as follows: If snow falls in the 
daytime, the workmen—without waiting for it to stop— 
use their brooms, shovels, and hand-scrapers to move it 
toward the sides of the streets, and from sidewalks in 
front of ae property. House-owners do the same for 
their walks, u to by the authorities. In this wa 
the effort is made immediately to clear a sufficient wid 
for foot- passengers and for vehicles. 

m portance. al t o D work the snow 
is as much as four inches deep, so that ananed be moved 


by hand, then the sweeping - machines are used for the - 


middle of the carriageway, and the snow is piled in rows 
by themen. 

If the mornifg finds a depth of six or eight inches, the 
horse snow-ploughs (or side scrapers) are used to open a 
width of fromififieen to twenty-five feet. These are fol- 
lowed by sweeping-machines. If these means do not suf- 
fice to bare thé pavement, or when travel has packed the 
snow almost to the consistency of ice, it is heavily sanded, 
or is treated with salt to melt it. Freedom of circulation 
being thus assured, the carting is m, and the men are 
sent to clear the streets of the se class, and the snow 
is carted from them. If a thaw has not set in by this 
time, the streetsof the third class are cleared in their turn. 

As soon a8 & thaw begins, pearly all the contract carting 
is suspended, and the hydrants are opened ; all the sweep- 
ing-machines afe set at. work, the slush is pushed toward 
the sewer inlets, “and in @ short time the city has taken 
on its usual aspect.” 
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Seine. It is two *atruggle wit 
may drifted ‘snow of December 15, 
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vain to find a way in which the Paris prescription could 


have been made to give us reljef. 
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is done by the omnibus and tramway’ 
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from which the such Luge 8. The usgief mechanical aids to hasten the removal id 

proportions—cash payments and and the of salt to hasten the melting of the 

operators receive their profits after is. paid snow. a j 

for — membership..in . the local costs the 4 ping the snow into the river nc Jisch: erin 

‘is threepence, the amount due 

on a share, drawn from profits—in proportion to the 

amount of ‘purchases. 4 

| Here is a distinction worth noting between the laboring. 
| man’s co-operative and the Army and Navy co-operative, ; 
tage of prices below . The stock.of the a an 
| Army aod Navy is-also allowed to go to a premium, vers, the local societies, are wise 
you, 
‘* But,” said his visitor to Mr. Openshaw, as they, took ed, that tho grestagt liberty 
. fices, to the top floor to see the ‘‘ Club” and geveral the benefit of the departments of which 
' Assembly-room, ‘‘ do not the hard times affect your busi- . 3 
The sweeping - machines are provided with special 
brooms — prepared in advance — which have steel wires | 
first small ments, go to which is soon mixed in withthe ordinary piassava. These can be sub- a 
stituted very quickly for the common broom. This sys- " 
machine w is known toall, and which is made read 3 
for snow-woss ind moment. An extra horse is required. 
ified to let us alone. A rude sort of gnow-plough is used to make the first 
‘*As for where the profit cémes in in co-operation,” opening in the middle of the street. t is 
continued Mr. Jones, ‘*‘ one simple illustration tells the The use of;salt for mel the snow is curried to a f 3 
story. The New York branch of the Wholesale buys | 
flour at the lowest market-rate, and ordering 
in queniny, and ana eG w. Scottish W hole- ton — the state and city taxes, which amount to | is 
sale forwards it to ve bakery, and the -two- dollars, being remitted. It was first used on a he 
the in 
vent- 

f “But,” said the visitor to Mr. Openshaw, who went. with | 
with him to his cab, “‘ the expense of securing capable 
managers must be large. How do you pay them what 
they are worth and not cause dissatisfaction?” | 

** We do not believe in big salaries in the Co-operative,” 
said Mr. Openshaw. ‘‘ The limit is $5000 year, and few 
indeed receive that. There was Mr. J.T. W. Mitchell, 
who died the. other'day.. His estate up a 
few hundred dollars, and. I don’t suppose salary ever 
went above aay although he was a leading director in : 
the Wh .. As he was a bachelor, I don’t think he 
SET men actually in charge o iness at i 
a higher rate., But we all dnd a great satisfaction in the _ 
success of the institution, and contentment is our motto. : | 
districts the sewer openings are used as much as possible. , | hs 
Specialisnow openings are made in the larger sewers. ? 
carried on by the — alone, with its own forces, and thou- 
sands of workmen hired for the occasion. These it had to : 
mense stock 6f.American cheeses, largely Canadian); the 
. snow, putting it into the street,.or in banks on the walk ; | 
4 
i 
the streets of New York are frozen solid. I have tried in ‘. | 
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TNE COOPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY'S BUILDING, LEMAN STREET, LONDON, 


| MAKING CHOCOLATE, 
A VISIT TO THE LONDON BRANCH OF THE CO-OPERATIVE WHOLESALE SOCIETY.—{Sze Pace 34.) 
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THE GREAT RESERVOIR SYSTEM OF THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI.—-Draww sy Harry Fenn,—(See 38.) 


1. Pok Falls just below the Dam. 2. Indians patching Holes in a Canoe. 8. The Engineer in C a | 
the Foor of Dam. Showing the Width of ths Upper in the Summer of 1604, Pokegasn 
— .  % Winn ish Dam, with Glimpse of the Largest Reservoir in the Wor 8. In Poke 104, Bullding : 

Lake Lower End of Coffer- id okes R ! 
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THE JINGO. 


On come ahead, let’s have a war, no matter what the 


cost— 
A chance to fight with some one is a thing not to be 


lost. 
We've got a navy and a half, and scattered through the 
land 


Are specimens of an army that is really very grand. 


Old General Someone—I forget exactly who, or when— 

Told me our army had at least some sixty-seven men, 

Not counting bands and officers, of whom there's near 
a score ; 


So come ahead, get out your guns, and let us have a 
war! 

There’s England, we can fight with her about ‘most 
anything. 


She's always ready for a scrap; let’s get her in the ring. 


Or, if she won't, there’s Russia; if there’s no cause for 


a -fuss, 
Why, look about and find one; anything will do for us. 


If Russia won’t, then Ho for Greece, or On to Italy, 

Or Sweden, Denmark, Austria, or warlike Germany, 

Or China, France—it matters not with whom or what 

for, 

As long as we can go ahead and have a bloody war. 

And should it happen that those folks on t’other side 
won't fight, 

Why, let us turn about and see what we have here in 
sight. 

A war among ourselves, perhaps—by Jove! a notion 
grand! 

The navy on the seaboard ’gainst the army on the land! 

JOHN KENDRICK Banas. 


THE GREAT RESERVOIR SYSTEM OF 
THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI. 


One of the most interesting of modern engineering en- 


‘terprises has been the building of great dams mid-stream 


in the leonine Mississippi, at strategic points along its 
upper course, hard by some Jake into which the current 
has broadened, for the purpose of making immense reser- 
voirs. 

The Mississippi river,though a majestic stream,and one 


unparalleled in many ways in the world, is yet not so 


self-supporting that it does not sometimes show signs of 
failing strength, not so self-reliant that it does not at 
times gladly avail itself of the aid of the arm of man, to 
whom it has given such splendid support through so long 
a course of years. 
Throughout its thousands of miles it has been, these 
many years, an important factor in the commerce of tlhe 
ple. On its lower half—or its lower three-fourths 
would be putting it more correctly—a vast amount of 
traffic has been carried on through its indispensable in- 
strumentality, and even in these days of steel rails there 
are many plans afloat for still more widely utilizing its 
nerous current. Upon its upper one-fourth the. pro- 
ucts of the mighty forests of the North are borne along 
to the hungry mills—millions of feet of fine pine logs; in- 
deed, it would not be out of the range of truth to say 
billions of feet—while the tonnage of this valuable freight 
annually reaches up into the millions. 
But, powerful as this great watercourse is, there come 


. times when it languishes. Seasons of steady drought 


come, When the precipitation is but very slight through all 
the summer-time months, and sometimes but scanty in 
the spring and fall. There are periods, too, when for 
several seasons the water-sheds refuse their life-giving 
currents, and the majestic stream’s strength is sapped. 
Then commerce lags. Then the beautiful scenery along 
all the upper part of the great river must be imperfectly 
viewed from stuffy steam-cars, or not at all. hen the 
logs lie in lazy millions on the banks, waiting the risin 
of the waters. Then this broad, majestic Mississippi 
dwindles through all its upper course into a slender stream 
a child might fling a pebble over. 

Over a quarter of a century ago those who had watched 
the noble stream shrink under the sullen days of drought 
began planning for relief. About seventeen years ago 
the actual work of supplying this relief began in the 
form of agitation for governmental aid to construct great 
reservoirs, which should be used for the storage of the 
waters of the upper river, so that in time of drought the 
thirsty stream might slake its thirst, and go on its course 
to the sea renewed in strength and fitted to do its impor- 
tant work for mankind. At last “the needed relief has 
come—such relief as provides not only for the demands of 
commerce, and supplies opportunities ssthetic, and pre- 
serves from wasting floods, but saves in dignity. Per 
treat it as we may, our noblest continental stream doth 
sadly lose in dignity when it runs in shallows. 

I may not more succinctly set forth the object of estab- 
lishing this vast reservoir system than by quoting from a 
report made in 1893 to Congress by Major W. A. Jones, 
who stands in charge of the system, and to whom I am 
indebted for kind favors in the preparation of material 
for this article. Major Jones says: 

“The project has for its object the construction and 
maintenance of reservoirs at the beadwaters of the Mis- 
sissippi River, in the State of Minnesota, for the purpose 
of collecting the surplus water, Ppa pose from the pre- 
cipitation of water in spring and early summer, to be sys- 
tematically released, so as to benefit navigation upon the 
ee River below the dams and as far down as Lake 
Pepin. Reductions in heights of floods in localities im- 
mediately below the dams are expected to obtain to some 
extent, but control of extended floods or freshets is not 
expected.” 

Government aid was asked for the work in 1880. Gov- 
ernment aid had been given for the excavating of harbors, 
for the dredging of streams, for the building of locks and 
canals—why, the advocates of the new system argued, 
should not government aid be granted for this work, pub- 


lic in its nature, and for the benefit of all who desired -to- 
‘navigate this stream? It was only after a battle royal, how- 
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ever, that even a small pre- 
liminary appropriation was se- 
cured, and it has taken hard 
and persistent work to secure 
appropriations sufficient to 
carry on the work. 

hen sufficient money was 
in sight to warrant the prose- 
cution of the work, three in- 
teresting and important prob- 
lems were set for solution: 

1. The surveying of a series 
of water-sheds, in order to find 
out at what point they would 
best focalize their waters for 
reservoir purposes—a unique 
undertaking. 

2. The building of big dams 
at these focal points to con- 
vert thousands of unoccupied 
acres of land into the largest 
reservoirs in the world—also a 
unique undertaking. 

3. The delivering of a given 
volume of water at a certain 
point and at a given time into 
a main stream from reservoirs 
on different streams scores of 
miles apart—another unique 
procedure. 

surveying ‘In the year 
1881. Through rain and 
shine, intense heat, 
and through intenser cold, the iteene 
men who solved the first prob- eet re 
lem carried on their work. 
They followed up the streams shaded thus... 
in a given locality, tested the 
volume, and ascertained the 
power of their fall, found 


HEADWATERS 


OF THE 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
RESERVOIR SITES. 


out the topographical facts of 
value, and then settled a 
a basin, so to speak, a locality 
into which the streams of a certain territory naturally 
flowed, and where a reservoir could be formed at the least 
expenditure of the governmental money, and with the 
best results for the proposed system. Some of.the work 
which has been done by the me ly sage parties has been 
done in midwinter, and midwinter in northern Minnesota 
means a thermometer registering sometimes 30, sometimes 
40, sometimes 50 degrees below the zero point. One 
crew of twelve men spent the entire winter in tents, the 
thermometers often indicating the above temperatures. 
| were, of course, warmly clad,and they were sup- 
plied with small stoves, but neither of these preventives 
was sufficient to obviate suffering. The uniformly wind- 
less weather, however, made life bearable in a climate 
where, had the wind been violent, life would have been 
of little worth. 

The ne and underworkers on these long survey- 
ing expeditions have one satisfaction, at least, in t 
knowledge that while they met many of the problems 
that are common to every enterprise requiring topograph- 
ical work, they were yet engaged upon a work the like 
of which had never n attemp before, the like of 
which will never be attempted again. 

And the reason it will never be undertaken again lies 
in the fact that there is probably no other region in the 
world to-day where such a system would be of value, 
where the ple would consent to the spoliation of such 
vast quantities of arable land as have been seized upon to 
make these reservoirs. Happily, in this instance, the 
land was largely the property of the —— and no 
individual rights were violated. Much of the land taken 
was valuable; much of it was in the form of swamps, 
which would hardly have been of any commercial im- 
portance save by long years of costly drainage. Still, 
whatever may have been the initial value of the land, it 
has become of immense value now through its aid in 
forming the basins of these reservoirs. 

Wien the land had been carefully surveyed for the first 
reservoir at the foot of Winnibigoshish Lake, the work of 
constructing the first dam was begun, that the second prob- 
lem might be solved. This dam, as in the case of the oth- 
ers, was thrown across the stream at the point most suit- 
able, below the lake, which, as in a number of instances 
in the course of the Upper Mississippi, is an enlargement 
of the river. The dam to be constructed at a given point 
in the system must be strong enough to withstand the 
pressure of a vast volume of water, and long enough so 
that the water may not flank it and eat away courses on 
either side. On account of the flat character of the coun- 
try the reservoirs have to be shallow and of large area. 
The dams, therefore, are low and of the simplest con- 
struction. They are earthen embankments, with a water- 
tight ‘“‘diaphragm,” as it is called, made of sheet piles 
driven along its axis, or middle line. Another line of 
piles is driven at the foot of the upper slope, and auother 
at the foot of the lower slope. The operating part of the 
dams, through which the water is discharged, under con- 
trol, is simply wooden crib- work, supporting a lot of 
sluiceways on the bottom, which are closed with verti- 
cally moving slide valves, operated by hand machinery 
on top. These wooden valves are wooden gates, perhaps 
—- of them in one dam, four feet wide by five 

eet high. 

The dams are called ‘‘low” in distinction from those 
which have to be constructed under different conditions. 
There are no mountainous regions round about, the reser- 
voirs are not fed from mountain torrents, and there is little 
danger from quick floods behind them, so that they are 
not constructed on the same plans as the dams in the 
mountain gorges and passes, which hold back large bodies 
of water for irrigation or municipal purposes. At the 
same time, they must be constructed so that they will 
withstand the most powerful pressure the reservoir sup- 
ply above them can exert under the most favorable condi. 
tions, and this immense bank of earth will be able, so the 
mn maintain, to hold the reservoir waters in secure 
check. 

The dams are constructed so that the top shall be at 
least two feet above the ee level of the water above 
them. In case there should a sudden and great in- 
crease in the water above, the construction is such that the 


surplusage could all be taken care of, so that no danger 
would follow. In case some unprecedented flood came 
down from the North, comparatively little danger from 
floods below the dams would result, even if the water 
should overflow the operating platforms. It is of interest 
to note in this connection that the dams are never left alone, 
night or day, the year around, watchmen being employed 
whose sole business it is to keep a careful outlook for the 
security of the dams. 

When the dams have been completed, the water backs 
up, as the phrase goes, and overflows the lands in the low 
region above. The work of the surveyors has indicated 
the amount of water which would be needed to fill the 
basin of the proposed reservoir, and the water simply 
flows back occupies the territory. Thus the reser- 
voirs form vast reaches of water, some of them so large 
that the eye cannot see from shore to shore. In one 
place, in the Winnibigoshish reservoir, it is sixteen miles 
across the lake of water which has been established to 
meet the needs of the river. Thousands of acres of land 
are submerged. The combined capacity of the reservoirs 
is nearly one hundred billion cubic feet of water—an 
amount almost incomprehensible. 

Five dams have already been constructed. The dam 
at Winnibigoshish Lake was the initial one. It was com- 

leted in 1 . It is located at the lower arm of the 
ake by that name, through which the Mississippi flows. 
It has a reservoir capacity of forty-five billion cubic feet. 

At Leech Lake the second dam was built in 1884, hav- 
ing a cubic-feet reservoir capacity of thirty billions. 

A third dam was completed in the same year at Poke- 
gama Falis, a picturesque place on the great river at a 
point where there has been a strong cataract. The main 
work was completed in 1884, but the lift of the dam was 
increased in 1889. It has a capacity in its reservoir of 
four billion seven hundred million cubic feet. 

The dam in Pine River, a <= of the Mississippi, 
was the fourth one built, comple in 1886, with a ca- 

city in its reservoir of seven billion five hundred mill- 
on cubic feet. 

The fifth reservoir, that at Sandy Lake, was completed 
in 1895, and has a capacity of over two billion cubic feet 
of water. 

At this last reservoir the lake which forms the reser- 
voir proper is only a short distance, say one thousand yards, 
from the Mississippi River, at a point one hundred miles 
below the Pokegama, the great distributing reservoir of 
the system. 

An extremely interesting problem was presented in 
the construction of this reservoir. Sandy Lake River, 
below the dam, has practically no slope. Ordinary nav- 
ee dischar, rom Pokegama reservoir raise the 

ver at | ke from three to four feet. This raises 
the water below the Sandy Lake dam to a level higher 
than it is in the reservoir above, and reverses all of the 
pressure conditions on the dam and its gates. As if this 
state of affairs were not sufficiently perplexing for the en- 
gineer in | his structure, Congress a lock 

laced in the dam for the passage of steamboats, and that 
t should be built for $30,000. The engineer solved the 
= part of his problem by struggling with the device 

nown as the bear-trap weir, until he succeeded in mak- 
ing it reversible. That is to say, these lock gates auto- 
matically open by folding flat upon the bottom, and close 
by raising, and will carry a pressure from an excess of 
head on either side. He found the benefits of this bear- 
trap lock gate to include low cost, no machinery for hand- 
ling, no gate pressure on the lock walls, rapidity of ma- 
nipulation, and the fact that the locks can be made of any 
width up to at least three hundred feet. This trap con- 
sists of an up-stream and a down-stream leaf, each hin 
transversely to the floor, and rising and falling by folding 
the one upon the other. The rotating edges of the two are 
connected by chains to contro] the rotation. The gap be- 
tween the rotating edges is closed by another leaf, hinged 
to the crest of the down-stream leaf, and sliding freely 
upon the upper surface of the up-stream leaf. These 
three leaves, taken in connection with the vertical side 
walls of the lock, form a hydraulic chamber. When the 
water is let into it from the upper pool the pressure from 
the head raises the gate and closes the opening, cutting off 
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the supply from the upper pool, and allowing the water 
from the chamber to run into the lower pool, and the gate 
falls upon the bottom. a properly setting the valve 
which controls the inlet outlet flumes the crest of the 

te may be maintained at any desired elevation within 
fis working iimits. It is said that this form of the bear- 
trap weir furnishes a sure and simple, as well as cheap, 
method of controlling ponded water under any and all 
conditions. 

The total cost of the reservoirs to date has been over six 
hundred thousand dollars. They cost per year for main- 
tenance and repairs about fifteen thousand dollars. Sur- 
veys have been ordered for another dam at Gul! Lake, 
and if the necessary appropriations are secured, work 
will in due time be commenced at this point. 

The reservoirs are, for the most part, many miles from 
railroad communication. They are in a part of the coun- 
try little visited by travellers, save such as are attracted 
by the splendid opportunities for hunting and fishing in 
the region round about. In a general way, the reservoirs 
may be said to be located in the Great Jake region of the 
State of Minnesota, in the midst of an extensive area of 
wooded swamp and open meadows and marshes. Their 
general elevation is about one thousand two hundred and 
ninety feet above the level of the sea. There are thirty 
thousand lakes in this lake region, and the State has a 
water area in its own borders of many thousands of square 
miles. The dams and the reservoirs, situated as they are 
in the heart of a picturesque and inviting region, are quite 
certain to become year by year more and more attractive 
to the tourist, especially when .the railroad shall have 
brought them nearer to civilization’s paths. 

The following tabular statement, compiled from a larger 
table in the office of the chief of engineers at St. Paul, 
gives some interesting information as to the immense size 
of these reservoirs, put in condensed form: 


Working Height of Dam above —. Low Ares of 
ervoir, 

Low Water, in Feet. Water,Sq. | Water. | 
Miles 54. 

Winpnibi ce 14 161.26 117 1442. 43 

233 .80 178.19 1162.80 

Pokegama Lake............ 9 45.29 660.23 

Pine River ..........+-++++. 17 83.76 8. 562. 

Sandy Lake 16.53 83.33 421.50 
490. 355 . 65 4349.08 


The water-shed of the Mississippi above the Crow Wing © 


River has an area of 7107.78 square miles; the Crow 
Wing River, 3608.71; Mississippi River below the Crow 
Wing, 9014.22; the Minnesota River, 16,350 — making a 
total area of water-shed above the city of St. Paul of 
36,080 square miles. 

In conversation one day with Major Jones, in of 
the system, he spoke of the enormous importance of the 
directing of the water of the land surfaces of the globe, 
among other things: 

‘* There is no operation in engineering so fraught with 
importance to mankind as the lation of the flow of 
water which results from rainfall This business is a 
straight proposition in hydraulic engineering, and never 
has been, nor never can be, solved by other than trained en- 
gineers. The problems, after solution, seem simple enough, 
but their solution requires the services of men trained and 
experienced in this class of work. It is not appropriate 
business for farmers and the Agricultural Department, nor 
for geologists and the Geological Survey. Given a definite, 
superficial area of land, from which all surplus rainfall 
will flow toward and into one channel, and the benefits 
which will result to the population along that channel 
from the control of its water-flow are great and far-reach- 
ing. Here are some: 

; ‘“‘1. Prevention of floods or a reduction of their inten- 
sity. 

vy, A sure supply of water for navigation during the 
low-water season. 

“3. A more nearly uniform distribution of the water 

‘*4. Furnishing water for irrigation purposes. 

**5. Pusventher deterioration of water used for domes- 
tic pur during low-water periods. 

‘*A desert is a place where rainfall is not sufficient to 
support life. If the earth’s rainfall were uniformly dis- 
tributed over its surface there would be no desert. Each 
desert area is surrounded by a zone where precipitation is 
sufficient for and low bushes, but not for trees nor 
agriculture. This is the borderland of desert. The vary- 
ing effects of climatic changes alternately expand au: 
contract this zone. It may, over am indefinite period of 
years, contract and absorb the desert — vide Great 
American Desert—or it may expand and extend its borders 
far into the region of lands arable without irrigation. 
There are many indications that over the great plains areas 
of the northern hemisphere this process is now going on. 
A careful assemblage of facts will doubtless show that 
over these great areas and along their wet borders the 
lakes and streams have for many years past been gradu- 
ally drying up. And, furthermore, they bear remarkable 
evidence of a time when the precipitation was far less 
than at present. It is therefore a matter of gravest im- 
portance for the people of the United States to conserve 
—_ control precipitation over and near this borderland 
of desert.” 

We come now to the third problem which confronted 
the men who had such faith in this unique engineering 
enterprise—the utilization of the water when once it was 
stored in these the vastest reservoirs in the world. 

This was the one all-important matter in the eyes of the 
public. The engineers might go on and make any num- 
ber of so-called improvements, but if there was nothing 
practical as a result, the whole scheme would be a failure 
me: piece of jobbery, the enemies of the enterprise would 
claim. 

The practical working of the system bas more than 
justified ‘the claims of its projectors. At any time from 
the early spring months until the late autumn—until the 
frost king has begun his sway, in fact—the Mississippi 
River for nearly four hundred miles of its course can be 
controlled, regulated, manipulated. From his office in the 
city of St. Paul, Major Jones, directing the operation of 
the system, can send out orders w will, at a given 
hour, bring to any part of the river in all this upper por- 
tion a given amount of increased flow, in any depth from 
& half-inch to two feet and six inches. 

The immense importance of increase to the com- 
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merce of the region cannot be fas yn an by any one un- 


familiar with the vast logging lumber interests of this 
portion of the country. 

All along the entire system there are foot-paths and 
horse-paths for the runners or messengers who from 
dam to dam in the carrying of messages or in the patrol- 
ling of the system. There are telephone connections, also, 
over the greater part of the system, the telephones being 
established at government expense. At any time when 
the low state of the river demands it, the superintendent 
of the system issues his orders for an increase in the flow 
of the river, regulating the amount of the increase by the 
immediate climatic conditions. In the early spring, when 
there are likely to be heavy rains over the territory which 
the river drains in its upper part, there is no need of an 
increase in volume; in point of fact, the need at this sea- 
son is that the strong dams hold back the water and pre- 
vent disastrous floods, and they perform this important 
duty very creditably. When the season wears along into 
the drier summer, river oftentimes begins to decrease 
in volume. Navigation becomes im The outlook 
for the running of logs is dark. There are indications 
that, without aid, the river will be unable to perform its 
functions. 

The orders go gut, timed so as to produce the requisite 
increase at the time to a day, and the gates are raised 


in the reservoir dams. The pent-up waters rush through, © 


glad of their release, and down they go in a heavy stream, 
reasing the immediate flow in the river below by from 
three to four feet. Gradually this depth is reduced to the 
actual needs of the river, until, at the lower points in the 
course, where the water is most needed, the depth is just 
sufficient to restore the great river to its normal size. It 
is a very difficult undertaking, this feeding of a mighty 
river, but long study, a careful aeveenees of the rela- 
tive losses’ by absorption en route and by evaporation, 
with a constant consideration of the thousand and one 
minor elements of the situation—all this enables the direc- 
tor of the river to increase the current just whenever and 
just wherever he pleases. 

It is a strange power which this man wields—the con- 
trolling of hundreds of miles in the course of one of the 
mightiest rivers on the globe, holding it in check, steadily 
supporting it in time of sore need, raising it from its rocky 
bed, where it lies a stricken giant prove and weak, undone 
tremendous attacks of the deadly, devastating 

ught. 

During the summer of 1804 the river reached the lowest 

int ever known. It had been a period of unparalleled 

ught all over the Northwest, —t low in pre- 
cipitation in the Upper Mississippi Valley. ‘The drought 
was so protracted that the stream was fast dwindling, and 
the indications were that if the dry weather continued 
and there should be no relief, the river in many places 
would become nearly dried up in its bed. An increase in: 
the flow was ordered from the reservoir system when it 
seemed for the best. So carefully was the work perform- 
ed and so well was the flow regulated from the different 
dams, that in eleven days from the time the gates were 
raised at Pokegama the river at St. Paul was raised two 
feet in beight, and for several weeks this artificial flow 
was continued—continued, in fact, uptil the late fall rains 
came dashing down in baste to help the noble stream. 
Had it not been for this reserve force the industries of the 
upper river must have greatly suffered. The superintend- 
ent in this extreme case practically made the ise pot. 
Every season in the midsummer months the aid of the 
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TO A CERTAIN PROFESSION. 
BY EB. IRENAEUS STEVENSON. 


Au, if it were only true! 
(What bappily might te, I mean)— 
If virtue won always its due; 
If naughtiness lost its screen! 
If love were but constant—ever; 
If fortune favored the brave! 
If honor and strength won, even at length, 
A guerdon more sweet than the grave! 


But oh, Iago, my friend, 
The pity of it!—this living, 

Where it seems as if only to players, in plays, 
The gods give rewards worth giving! 

Our fate turns an iron wheel, 
And loves to break us o’er it.— 

A laurel for sure, if a man but endure?— 
Tut! go'to your theatre for it! 


Romeo's letters in court; 
Antonio’s friendship a jest; 
A Coriolanus, cheapening votes; 
Desdemona— I spare you the rest. 
Hamlet at law for the will: 
Imogen ogling her page,— 
Fie or this garden unweeded! Who needed 
To tell us this world’s not a stage? 


Haunt then the playhouse, my chum!— 
Life’s brightest side is iis glitter. 
What, is the optimist dumb? 
Not _all my railing too bitter?— 
Oh, could one know what life means; 
Set right disjointed old Time; 
Find out a reason (by getting one’s knees on ?) 
As easy as write down a rhywe! . 4 


ENVOY. 
Jig-makers all, like the Dane, 

Cheery to each Year and Day be! 
Only through ye can the rest of us see 
What this world isn’t—but may be. 


MILITARY ATHLETICS. 


__ Macau ay, in speaking of the Irish soldiery of James 
II., says that ‘“‘the raw material out of which a good 
army may be. formed existed in great abundance,” but 
adds that ‘‘it was vain to imagine that bodily prowess, 
animal courage, or patriotic enthusiasm would, in the day 
of battle, supply the place of discipline.” What was true 
two hundred years ago in respect to the inefficiency, as 
soldiers, of untrained, undisciplined men, no matter how 
patriotic, brave, and*-vigorous, is true to-day, and, to my 
mind, there'is no people to whom Macaulay’s words could 
be more justly applied than to our own. That the Amer- 
ican people are possessed to a high degree of the attributes 


WALL-SCALING DRILL—REAR RANK MEN GOING UP. 


system to the river is beyond estimate as to commercial 
advantages. As far down the stream as the city of Du- 
buque the influence reaches, for at this point, two hun- 
dred and ninety miles below St. Paul, and seven hundred 
and thirty-five miles below the Winnibigoshish dam, the 
river, by actual measurements made by the Signal Service 
officers, was raised three inches. 

Of course after the river broadens out into Lake — 
below St. Paul the aid to navigation on the Lower Mis- 
sissippi becomes less, and it is doubtful if the ) eee 
along the rivers below the lake could be obtained for the 
making of other reservoirs in other streams. If it could 
be obtained at a reasonable expenditure of money the 
controlling of the entire river from Itasca to the Guif 
would lie fo the hands of man. 

This vast reservoir system stands unique among the en- 
gineering enterprises of the world. It accentuates anew 
the mental equipment of the men of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. It has been a magnificent help to the noblest stream 
of water on the globe, giving pe ps all time to come the 

lendid aid of the strong arm of map. 
W. 8. Harwoon. 


of courage, patriotism, and robust physical vigor no well- 
informed or unprejudi 
ing” is a trade, to be learned like any other, and a trade 
which cannot be learned ina month. It took more than 
a year in the hardest and most exacting school, the school 
of actual war, to form Lee’s ‘‘ magnificent infantry,” more 
than two terrible years of disaster andi defeat to produce 
the splendid ‘‘ blue riders” of Sheridan, Gregg, and Mer- 
ritt. To no one are these facts more patent than to the 
rofessional soldier; and though greatly handicapped in 
its work, as it always has been, by its lack of strength in 
point of numbers, the “ regular” army of this country is | 
not idle in its efforts properly to train its members for 
the work they may at any time be called upon to do, and 
pow more than at apy period in iis history—for now for 
the first time in many years, almost since the United 
States has existed, the ter part of the army is not en- 
ed in operations against a savage and implacable foe 
a soldier has leisure to prepare himself ‘‘in time of 
peace for time of war.” 
The prominence given in foreign armies to the physical 
training of enlisted men has naturally suggested to the 


n can deny; but “‘ soldier- - 
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authorities of our own the absolute necessity Yor’ intro- 
ducing some such training.among us—one which shall 
bring the private soldier of the United States army to « 
higher state of efficiency. . The need of this has for many 
years been recognized by our officers, and enthusiasts have 


from time to time attempted to introduce at scattered 


posts plans of their own forits accomplishment. But not 
until within the last year or two, since General Miles 
gave his official sanction to the effort, have any of these 
plans assumed practical shape, or become, as in his depart- 
ment, part of the regular drill of the soldier. Now the 
athletic movement in the army is well under way, meet- 
ings the | as early as 1895 n held at Denver, Colo- 

o, and Fortress Monroe. The methods followed are 
those which were first formulated at the recruiting-depot 
of Columbus Barracks, Ohio. 

' Many of the young men —— our service are found 
to more strength than activity, and the knowledge 
of oe to use this strength is altogether lacking. . Those 
coming from farms, factories, and shops, where the mus- 


cles were made “‘ heavy ” rather than exercised, want that 


pliability in their muscles which accompanies activity and 
grace. Consequently many recruits, though well muscled, 
are unable to jump any appreciable distance either in 
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height or width, or to run any length of time without the 
greatest fatigue. ir muscles are rigid and set, like a 
machine without oil. All work is accomplished with 


great expenditure of energy. 
_ The daily drills whichehave now been established for 
the soldier have theréfore been planned with a view to 
overcoming these common faults by cultivating a greater 
pliability of muscle and joint. Every variety of exercise 
tending to develop the physique, improve the general car- 
riage, and so se eg fit the soldier to endure the hard- 
_ships and amenities of field service, is entered into. No 
funds having yet been appropriated for gymnasiums, 
most of the work has to be done out-of-doors. But while 
a drill in the open air has its advantages over in-door 
work, the severity of our winters at many posts unfortu- 
nately necessitates the suspension of the drill for a portion 
of the year. In the mean time these limitations, which, 
it is hoped, will before long be overcome, are not altogether 
discouraging, since the field of instruction is large, and 
much variety can be afforded the men. Well-regulated 
calisthenics, dumbbell and bar-bell work, and Indian-club 
exercises,are given. The customary field and track events 
—jumping, hurdling, putting the shot, throwing the ham- 
mer, and vaulting—are also taught, in order to iarize 


ARMY ATHLETICS PRACTICALLY APPLIED IN QUELLING RIOTERS.—Drawy sy R. F. Zocsavum. 


the men with that line of athletics. But though instruc. 
tion in these lines has been given, that which would be 
of greatest practical value to the soldier in the field has 
naturally suggested itself for experiment, and the more 
serious drilling has been in systematic physical and mil- 
itary symnnciice—ler instance, the carrying of dead or 
dying men from the field of battle in the simplest, easiest, 
and most expeditious manner; familiarity with the hori- 
zontal beam, used in crossing streams and ditches. The 
beam used in these cases is about one foot in diameter and 
thirty feet long. The soldiers are drilled in crossing it in 
various positions, and in passing each other on it, until 
“2 gain confidence in themselves and their foothold. 
he most interesting of the drills is that in which a 
body of a hundred or more men charge toward a perpen- 
dicular wall ten or twelve feet in height, surmounting it 
almost as soon as the com can be given. In this ex- 
ercise the men are in two ranks. At the command, “ 
pare to scale!” each front-rank man takes the rifle of his 
rear file, runs rapidly to the wall, rests the rifle against 
it, and faces about, back to the wall, with knees-well bent, 
clasping his hands and resting his forearms on the upper 
of his legs—a position ordinarily used in tum . 
‘this way he forms a foothold for his rear file. At 
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DRILL IN CROSSING AND PASSING ON A HORIZONTAL BEAM. 


command, ‘‘ Scale!” each rear-rank man runs forward, 


places his left foot on the clasped hands prepared for him, 
and is thrown to thé top of the wall. The man below 
then quickly passes the rifles, takes a short run and springs 
upward, throwing his left. foot as bigh as possible against 
the wall, at the same time giving his right hand to the man 


on top of the wall. The two men grasp each other's wrists: 


with the right hand instead of clasping them, and the wall 
is surmounted. The men are 
also practised.in other methods of 
scaling high walls with inclined 
lanks, ladders, and poles, and by 
orming tiers, standing on one an- 
other's shoulders. They are drill- 
ed in passing obstacles, leaping 
ditches, vaulting fences. The value 
of these exercises is, as with them 
all, to. give the ‘soldier. more con- 
fidence in himself and his abilities. 
Since a soldier is occasionally 
called upon to perform duties re- 
quiring sometimes short and vio- 
lent exertion, and sometimes that 
which is prolonged and arduous, 
it is of paramount importance that 
he knows how to use his lu 
properly. For this reason 
— of abdominal breath. 
ng are taught, and although the 
army, with its limited experience, 
does not pretend to be an au- 
thority on this or any other branch 
of athletics, the plans it has fol- 
lowed .in breathing have been found to work admirably, 
and may be safely regarded as best. In running, the 


soldier is taught to breathe deeply from the begiuning of | 


his exercise. His run is increased from day to day, his 
rifle and equipments being gradually added, until a run of 
four or five miles can easily be with comparatively 
little fatigue. Running with heavy loads iu the knap- 
sacks is rarely indulged in. 


In al] branches of this new physical training one aim is. 
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held paramount —that of having a certain amount of 


systematic daily work done during each drill, all the. 


muscles from head to foot being brought into play, not 
over-exerted, but so used that the exercise will be felt and 
the toning-up process 

to understand that his whole mind must be given to the 
work in order that the best results may be attuined. His 
co-operation is most important, and the instructor cu- 


DRILL IN CARRYING THE WOUNDED. 


deavors never to prolong a drill unduly, but to make each 
so short that it may be executed with energy and dash. 

As a rule the soldier has taken kindly to the new order. 
He enjoys its novelty, and voluntarily devotes himeelf, 
with keen pleasure, to many exercises and sports from 
which he now knows how to derive benefit. 

If the efforts of a number of those interested are suc- 
cessful, an athletic meet may be looked for next summer 


in the Department of the 


appreciated. The soldier is made 


. There are twelve regi- . 
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PHYSICAL DRILL WITH RIFLE—THE RIGHT FORWARD LUNGE. 


ments in this Department, and a large battalion of the 
engineer corps.. Were each regiment represented, and 
an athletic meet held similar to the inter-collegiate games, 
the very additionwf military contests would be all the 
more appreciated because of their novelty. Such a mect- 
ing, too, seems a necessity, a proper consummation of the 
work done throughout the army. It would encourage 
athletics iu the service, and bring before the attention of 
the country the value for the army 
of the system followed. It would 
: inspire enthusiasm among the men, 
which would Jead to great bene- 
fits for them, both as citizens and 
as soldiers. It would make them 
objects of greater popularity with 
the public. 
In his garrison life the private 
would feel a greater contentment, 
and that time which is now de- 
voted to indulgences which have 
brought him into disrepute would 
then be devoted to sports in the 
field and in the gymnasium, and 
in training for events to come 
when the annual meet is held. 
The material in the army for the 
making of athletes is of the high- 
-estorder. In many cases it is not 
first required to produce the mus- 
cular strength, as, for example, tis 
frequently the case with a young 
man entering college. The average 
recruit comes to us well developed 
in his uncouth way, and the opportunity of moulding him 
into a magnificent specimen of physical manhood should. 
not be neglected. As by the armies of old athletics were 
considereda necessary part of the education of the soldier, 
and were encouraged in games and tournaments, so now, 
notwithstanding the changes in modes of warfare, is such 
training found to be indixpensable to the maintenance of a 
formidable army. Lurser Burts, 
Second Lieutenaut Twenty-first Infantry, U.S. A. 


A TUG-OF-WAR ON FIELD-SPORT DAY—INFANTRY VS. CAVALKY.—Daaws Faxvento Reserva. 
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THE CUBAN INSURRECTION. 


‘THE most interesting of the photographs reproduced*on 
page 28 of this number of the WetkK iy is that which 
shows a Hospital de Sangre in the vicinity of Bayaimo, one 
of the eastern towns in the vexed and vexing island. Pal- 
metto leaves form the roofs of the huts; hammocks take 
the place of beds—and not a bad substitute, cither. The 
Worst part of the patient’s situation is that he is not al- 
ways secured against attack (7. e., his defencelessuess does 
not coustitute a sufficient defence), and he may have no 
medicines. Of doctors there has been a good supply, and 
the native women make admirable untrained nurses. But 
a word about the insecurity just referred to, and the lack 
of medicines, may be worth while. 

Hospital de Sangre,‘‘ blood hospital,” or field hospital, 
as our phrase is—such a field hospital as the incredible 
abuse of warfare in Cuba has made necessary—is a shifty 
hospital. It is not enough that the spot chosen for the 
care of the wounded should be out of the range of chance 
bullets. Steh security will not serve. The hospital 
must, if possible, be hidden and unassailable. A swamp, 
aithicket, may be chosen for this use—some trackless place. 
Otherwise the wounded men may be found and killed. 

The native women who take care of the wounded I have 
just characterized as admirable. Well, there is no more 
wuimirable quality in nursing than that. when the phar- 
macopeeia fails, a cure should be effected with simples at 
hand, and here is an example: A young insurgent (now 
in. New York) says that when it was his misfortune to be 
shot through the neck with a bullet from a Mauser rifle, 
for two weeks he had no healing application except wa- 
ter; and he will show you with « motion of the hand how 
the water from a stream was used to bathe his neck. 
And then his nurse suggested the ashes of cigars for 


. Cieatrizing. That would dry the wound, she said; and 


itdid. This insurgent came in an open boat to our shores, 
and now he is looking for a chance to get back to Cuba 
again, 

From Bayamo you must trace the line of railway west- 
ward on the map to come upon Guaimaro. 

Near that town you may find (by looking at the upper 
and lower illustrations on page 28) General Rosas ‘and 
General Calixto Garcia encamped. That is to say, there 
they are in an astronomical sense. When we look at the 
sturs now we sce their past history. It took some time 
for these photographs to arrive in New York. 

Guaimaro is a place called “historic” by writers on 
Cuban affairs. The Assembly of Guaéimaro it was that 
in April, 1869, elected Carlos Manuel de Céspedes as 
president of the republic—of a republic that collapsed 
in 1878. Poor Céspedes was killed four years sooner... . 
Not that our photographs go back to battles so long 

The first day of last month the story reached people in 
this city that Garcia’s forces, with cannon (a new thin 
for the insurgents to handle subjectively), had captur 
the place‘from which the constitution was promulgated 
inthe Ten Years’ War. These cannon, it should be added, 
were General Rosas’s special care—Rosas, the Colombian, 
who had been very prominent in Colombia and elsewhere as 
a/professional revolutionist and adventurer; Rosas, the mod- 
ern soldier of fortune, in the company he keeps not a bit 
misliked for his complexion; Rosas, with his South Ameri- 
enn “ shadow’d livery of the burnish’d sun.”” The story of 
Rosas’s life, not too long, would make good reading: After 
n siege lasting for twelve days the sixteen brick forts 
which defended Guaimaro were disabled by the insur- 
gent’s artillery and abandoned by their Spanish garrisons, 
who kept up a stubborn defence, however, from the stone 
church in’ the centre of the town, resolved to hold out 
until re-enforcements should come to them from General 
Castellanos, who was in Puerto Principe. Then the twelve- 
pound guns and the six-pound £Zuns were trained on the 
solid walls of the church; a breach was made. One of the 
things that are supposed never to happen did happen— 
the first shot of the twelve-pounder that went through 
killed the Spanish commander. Then the considerable 
remnant (a captain, four lieutenants, a surgeon, eight ser- 
geants, sixteen corporals, and two hundred and ninety- 
tive privates) surrendered. 

Such is the substance of the information conveyed in a 
letter from one of General Garcia's secretaries ; and the 
writer particularized the booty that fell into the hands 
of the victors as follows : ‘‘ $21,200 in Spanish gold, 295 
Mauser rifles, 125,000 rounds of ammunition, 500 ma- 
rhetes, a large supply of clothing, and medical stores 
enough to load sixteen of our strongest pack - mules.” 
The last iter will be read with peculiar satisfaction. 
Every stone building in the town having been blown up 
with dynamite, the Spanish officers were paroled, and the 
privates “set to work in plantations and shops.” 

The newspaper entitled Patria is more explicit. In its 
issue dated December 2 it says that the 295 soldiers cap- 
tured *‘are ncw planting sweet-potatoes for the army of 
freedom.” (Ahora estan sembrando boniatos para el Kjer- 
Libertador). 

In the account of this affair authorized by Sefior Estrada 
Palma, the Cuban Delegate in New York, the statement was 
made that ‘the enemy’s wounded were sent under suit- 
able escort to Puerto Principe, and delivered to the Span- 
ish commander there [General Jimenez Castellanos], with 
n letter from General Garcia, in which a complete account 
of the action was given.” A further claim is made by 
the Cuban correspondent that Castellanos avoided a bat- 
tle, but a little reading between the lines shows that an 
engagement with his fresh troops might easily have been 
forced ; and’ the fact seems to be that there had been 
enough fighting to satisfy both sides for the nonce. 

As for the actual situation in Cuba, there are more ele- 
ments .of uncertainty to-day (December 3i) than at any 
previous date in the course of the present war. In the 
central and eastern provinces, where a concentration of 
the insurgent forces under Gomez was expected even be- 
fore the advent of the rainy season last spring, scattered 
marauding bandS. show a protoplasmic capacity for sub- 
division. That is their true_policy, according to the as- 
sertions of their partisans here. There is a common plan; 
all are under control; they may be brought together to 
strike a telling blow whenever the enemy lays himself 
open to such attack. In Madrid an impression has pre- 
vailed that ‘‘ the insurgents continue moving towards the 
province of Santa Clara, where a concentration of bands 
from the east and the west seems to have been ordered.” 
But the very centre of any such movement, its organizer, 
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its capable man, who last spring was supposed to be ready 
to lead a disciplined and well-armed force against the 
Trocha—its Maximo Gémez, has dropped out of sight alto- 
gether. There have been rumors in circulation to the 
effect that G6mez was not implacable, and that he was dis- 

to treat for peace—just another soldier of fortune. 
At any rate, the hope, the promise—whatever it was that 
encouraged his admirers—has remained unfulfilled. He is 
himself the prime element of uncertainty on the eastern 
side, reckoning from Havana. 

On the west, in Pinar del Rio, the Puertoricanian Rius 
Rivera, ably taking Antonio Maceo’s place, is said to replace 
him. They had played the war-game together all along. 
The same guvrilla tactics, in a country that would seem to 
have been shaped to the liking of guerillas and the loath- 
ing of regulars, will be followed. There is the Cuzco 
range ; there are the thickets, rivers, swamps; there are 
the rough hills, where every farmstead has hidden supplies 
for the insurgents, and every peasant is their spy. Aud 
the railway, you notice, dues not penetrate this region 
and make every part of it accessible to formal Spanish 
“columns.” Beyond its terminus lie the toughest of the 
natural obstacles or defences, and beyond the terminus 
General Wey ler did not go—at least that suggestion is of- 
fered by those who think they find in it an explanation of 
the mystery of the Captain-Geveral’s pacification which 
has not pacified. 

Meantime, far beyond the indented coast-line and the 
narrow limits of the island, the real contention—a differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to revenue and representation— 
is approaching a settlement opportunely; for, unless signs 
fail, many of those in the field are now of the dispo- 
sition that, shared by victors and vanquished after Guai- 
maro as we have seen, is surely an excellent disposition or 
mood at times, and one which in Cuba may well be culti- 
vated together with those doniatos that the captives at 
Gudimuro planted. They have had enough of it. 

MARRION WILCOX. 


AN ORNITHOLOGICAL IMPOSSIBILITY. 
@ Naval Yarn. 


Nor all naval officers can boast, like Captain Corcoran, 
R.N., that they are never, never sick at sea. Every now 
and then one is met who, no matter how long he may re- 
main in the navy, can never set sail without suffering 
a that dire disease. Such a man was Captain Hardy 

2, 

So long as he was a watch officer, with definite and reg- 
ular duties to perform, he compelled himself to go through 
his daily routine, no matter how badly he might feel, and 
in the course of a week or so after starting on a voyage he 
would usually succeed in conquering his weakness. But 
when he reached command rank, where his functions were 
wend supervisory and he lacked the incentive of emu- 
ation, he spent most of his time at sea in his bunk, be- 
wailing the hard fate that had made a sailor of him, and 
laying plans to secure a double allowance of shore duty 
at the end of his cruise. He rarely appeared on deck 
save in dead calms, or in severe stress of weather, when 
he dragged himself forth, looking like a seasick ghost, and 
astonished those of the crew who had never seen him ina 
_ seeany with the able seamanship which he dis- 

ayed. 

. He commanded the old sloop-of-war Tampa on a cruise 
she made to the South Pacific about twenty years ago. 
He had orders to stop at Apia to pick up a party of scien- 
tists who had been making some investigations in Sumoa 
for the Smithsonian Institution,and to convey them to Pan- 
ama, so that they could take the Pacific mail steamer at 
Aspinwall for New York. 

After passing through the Strait of Magellan the Tampa 
bowled along at a lively gait that kept the captain closely 
confined to his cabin. A number of albatross followed 


the ship for several days, as is their custom, for the sake 


of what the cooks throw overboard 

The junior officers were a specially lively crowd, and 
their ringleader was Ensign Mayne Brace, more generally 
known by his nickname of * Splicer.” Time hung heavily 
on their hands in the fine weather the Zampa was meet- 
ing, and the mun who could devise some new thing to do 
was hailed as a benefactor One day, as Splicer was su- 
perintending some painting that the executive officer had 
ordered done about the poop-deck, he found himself pay- 
ing more attention to the great tireless birds that fol- 
lowed in the vessel’s wake, und wondering how it would 
be possible to improve by art their natural scheme of dec- 
oration. Suddenly he was seized with an inspiration, and 
sent an apprentice boy below for a stout fish line and a 
piece of pork. Tying the line about the pork, he threw it 
overboard. Almost instantly one of the albatross pounced 
upon it and swallowed it, whereupon Splicer, with the as- 
sistance of some of his brother ofticers who had gathered 
to see the fun, haled the bird aboard. Directing the 
others to hold the flapping wings and wriggling head, he 
took a brush from the painter and drew a large puir of 
spectacles on the albatross; then cutting the fish-line off 
close to the bird’s mouth, he let it go. The albatross 
floundered clumsily about in the air for a few seconds, as 
if dazed, and then solemnly took up its flight again in the 
wake of the Zampa. The bird’s ridiculous appearance 
was greeted with shouts of laughter by Splicer’s associ- 
ates, who insisted that the entire flock should be similarly 
decorated, and in the course of the afternoon the task wus 
accomplished, though with some difficulty, as the birds 
grew more wary with each new capture. 

For two days the grotesque birds were a source of in- 
tense amusement to officers and crew. Then the novelty 
began to wear off, and by the end of a week the bespecta- 
cled creatures had ceased to attract attention. 

Then the Zampa ran into a dead calm. The sails 
flapped idly against the masts. The sea was like glass. 
The captain emerged from the cabin, looking a little 
peaked, but the incarnation of official dignity. 

The vessel proceeded under her auxiliary steam-power, 
and the albatross still kept up their unceasing pursuit. 
Suddenly the captain observed them for the first time. 
He looked at them earnestly for a few moments, rubbed 
his eyes and looked at them again; then turning to the 
quartermaster, he asked for the glass, and scanned them 
closely for several minutes. 

“Mr. Brace,” he asked at last of that officer, who hap- 
pene! to be standing near, *‘ Lave you noticed avythivg 
peculiar about those birds?” 
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‘‘Why, no, sir,” said Splicer; ‘‘they seem to act very 
much as albatross usually do.” 

‘‘No, but their markings,” explained the captain. ‘‘I 
never saw albatross so curiously marked in my life—and 
I have made many voyages,” he added, with a groan. 

“Oh, you refer to those rather odd streaks about the 
eves!” exclaimed Splicer. ‘* Yes, sir, my attention has 
been called to them.” 

‘* Attention has been called to them!” shouted the cap- 
tain. ‘* You don’t mean to say that you had to wait for 
somebody to show them to you? It’s the most remarka- 
ble whimsicality of nature I ever witnessed. It’s inexpli- 
cable, sir. If I had seen one bird so marked I should 
have set it down as a lusus nature, but a balf a dozen! 
Gad, sir, it’s-astounding—astounding, I tell you!” 

‘* Yes, sir, 1 believe the species is very rare,” said Spli- 
cer, who could not resist the impulse to carry the joke 
through to the bitter end. ‘‘Of course,” he continued, 
calling a vivid jmagination into play, ‘‘ we studied all 
about them at the academy, and I learned then that they 
were seldom met with nowadays. It is said that on ac- 
count of the superstitious feelings of the sailors it has 
been impossible to secure a specimen for any of our mu- 
seums. Diomedea spectaculata, I believe, the species is 
called, or Spectacled Albatross, from a fancied resem- 
blance of their markings to a pair of eye-glasses.” 

‘*Fancied resemblance!” roared the captain. ‘‘ Egad, 
sir, the landlubber who wrote that text-book never saw 
the bird, then. Why, damme, I had to take the glass to 
persunde myself they weren’t adjustable! I tell you, the 
ignorance of these closet naturalists is disgusting. Very 
different,indeed, from the methods of my friend Professor 
Hunter, whom you’ll meet at Apia. He goes all over the 
world himself, and describes what he sees. Gad, sir, I'll 
secure one of these very birds and present it to him, and 
he can put it in his book and get it right! Fancted resem- 
blance, indeed! Whiy, it’s exact, even to the piece that 
goes over the nose!” 

When Splicer perceived the direction in which his jest 
had steered his commanding officer, he began to fear that 
it might act as a boomerang on himself. If the captain 
should ever get near enough to one of the albatross to per- 
ceive that he had been hoaxed, it would go hard with the 
junior watch officer of the Tampa. 

‘*T am afraid it would be impossible to shoot one of 
those birds, sir,” he interposed, ‘‘ without running great 
danger of killing it. And of course you would not want 
to do that. The moral effect on the men would be very 
bad—I might say disastrous.” 

‘* Who said anything about shooting?” queried the cap- 
tain. ‘* Where have you made your previous voyages, 
Mr. Brace—on the Erie Canal? Do you suppose I am 
going to use one of Uncle Sam’s finest sloops of war to re- 
trieve sea-birds with? Not at all. I propose to capture 
that bird alive,and without losing one moment’s time. 
a get mea stout fish-line and a piece of pork. 

ow, Mr. Brace, I'll show you something you vever learn- 
ed in any fresh-water natural history at the academy;” 
and the captain began to instruct the ensign in the art of 
fishing for albatross The quartermaster, however, who 
was a great ndmirer of Brace’s, proved a very clumsy dem- 
onstrator. ‘Two or three times the pork was so loosely 
tied on that the birds pulled it off and flew away with it. 
Captain Lee was disgusted. He took the next piece of 
pork and fastened it with his own hands. 

Splicer observed with joy that the captain noticeably 
paled as he fingered the slimy, flabby flesh. But the en- 
sign began to tremble in his shoes when he saw one of the 
birds swallow the bait and begin to come aboard with the 
line. As he looked around nervously, as if to seek some 
place whither to escape, he noticed a dark blue streak ap- 
proaching on the water. It was his only hope. The al- 
batross was nearly landed. 

‘*It looks as if we might have squally weather, sir,” 
said Splicer. 

The captain quickly turned and gave the necessary 
orders for discontinuing the use of steam and proceeding 
under sail, in accordance with the naval policy of those 
days; and then, telling Brace to have the albatross properly 
secured and cared for, he beat a hasty retreat to his cabin. 

Mr. Brace heaved a sigh of relief at his temporary re- 
prieve; but he trembled to think of what would happen 
wheu the Diomedea spectaculata was brought face to face 
with Professor Hunter of the Smithsonian Institution. 
Oddly, too, he did not seem to get as much sympathy as 
he thought he deserved from his messmates. Perhaps 
they counted too much on his previous success in getting 
out of scrapes. 

When the Zampa at last cast anchor in Apia Bay the 
captain reappeared, in a spotiess uniform of white duck, 
and with as indifferent an air as if he had but just stepped 
below to change his attire. 

‘*Mr. Brace,” he said, when that officer appeared in an- 
swer to his summons, ‘‘I hope you have followed out my 
instructions in regard to that remarkable albatross.” 

‘** Yes, sir,” replied the ensign. 

“Tam now going on shore to meet Professor Hunter 
and his learned associates, but befpre going I should like 
to examine the bird more closely than I have had an op- 
ortunity to do hitherto. ... ell, sir, do you hear me? 

hy do you hesitate?” 

‘*T regret—I—I fear that it will be impossible, sir.” 

‘Impossible? Do I hear you aright? Take care, Mr. 
Brace! Do you dare tell me that anything is impossible 
to me aboard this ship? I trust, for your sake, that you 
can explain your language satisfactorily, sir.” 

‘Why, the fact is, sir,” replied Splicer, ‘‘ that the alba- 
tross is not on board.” 

‘Not on board, Mr. Brace? This is a very serious mat- 
ter, sir. I placed the bird in your charge, and I shall hold 
you responsible for it. Through whose negligence did it 
escape?” 

‘Through sir; by my orders.” 

_‘* By your orders, Mr. Brace? Egad, sir, that is very like 
disobedience of my orders, sir! Aud, damme, that would 
be a court-martial offence!” 

‘* Yes, sir,” replied the junior watch officer; ‘I realized 
that when I took the responsibility in your—eh—absence, 
sir. The fact is that the bird, despite the most solicitous 
care, became ill, | ill, sir; so ill that the men were sure 
that it would die. I feared that it would myself, sir ; and 
knowing the bad name that would attach to the ship in 
that of the superstitious feelings of the 
crew, when | judged that its recovery was impossible I— 
I ordered its release, sir.” 
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‘‘ Egad, sir, you have taken a dangerous 
liberty!” The captain’s face was purple with 
suppressed rage. ‘‘ You say the bird was ill 
—what was the matter with it? Where was 
the surgeon? What disease could any bird 
get on board this ship that would justify 
you iu throwing it overboard?” 

was seasick, sir!” 

H. G. Pare. 


DON FRANCISCO CIRUJEDA Y 
CIRUJEDA. 

THK somewhat dubious distinction of be- 
ing ‘‘the man who killed Maceo” has won 
for Don Francisco Cirujeda y Cirujeda, 
among other honors, that of having his por- 
trait printed large and handsome on the 
front page of the leading illustrated week] 
paper of Madrid. Don Francisco is a sol- 
dierly looking ™ man, and his picture 
here reproduced is interesting on its own 
account even though not likely to be regard- 
ed with enthusiasm by the WEEKLY’s read- 
ers. He was in command of the party that 
Maceo fell in with at Punta Brava, about 
twelve miles west of Havana, on December 4. 
It was a lucky fight for Major Cirujeda. 
When the momentous issue of it became 
known, he was the hero of the hour in Ha- 
vana, and in Madrid the Queen Regent re- 
ceived his wife and son, congratulated them, 
praised the Major, and promised to under- 
take the son’s education. No doubt Major 
Cirujeda, as the man who has the credit of 
the hardest blow that the cause of Cuba has 
received, will receive all the promotions and 
substantial rewards that existing conditions 
admit. It should be recorded to his credit 
that as yet there is no confirmation of the 
theory that Maceo was a victim of treachery, 
or met his end, if indeed he did meet it, in 
any other than a fair fight. 


THE SEAMY SIDE OF GERMAN 
POLITICS. 


Tue political trial which has just been 
concluded in Berlin is the most important 
event in German history since the Franco- 
Prussian war. Not even Bismarck’s dis- 
missal, far-reaching and disastrous as some 
think its effects have been, cun compare 
with this sudden and dramatic exposure of 
the seamy side of German politics, and the 
overthrow, complete so far as it goes, of the 
all-powerful Department of the Secret Polit- 
ical Police. ‘The trial arose out of the Czar’s 
visit to Breslau in September. On that oc- 
casion there was a banquet, at which the 
German Emperor proposed the health of his 
guest. According to the official version of 
the Czar’s speech, which was shown in court 
to be the correct one, his Majesty said that 
he was imbued with the same feelings as his 
host. But another version, which was wide- 
ly believed—chiefly because it was not offi- 
cial—made him say that he held the same 
principles as his father. Now Alexander 
the Third, though a lover of peace, was not 
over-friendly to Germany, and therefore the 
supposed remark of Nicholas the Second 
was the cause of some disagreeable excite- 
ment. Thereupon a journalist, one Baron 
von Litzow—a bearer of one of the proudest 
military names in Germany, and a descend- 
ant of the famous Liitzow of the War of Lib- 
eration—and a young man named Leckert, 
not above twenty-one years of age, and evi- 
dently a mere tool in the hands of his supe- 
riors, published in the press a statement that 
Count von Eulenberg, of Berlin, High Court 
Marshal, had deliberately falsified the Czar’s 
speech, and that Baron Marschall von Bie- 
berstein, Minister of Foreign Affairs, wished 
this fact to be exposed. Both officials in- 
dignantly denied these calumnies, and took 
the straightforward course of bringing an 
action against their authors. 

It was felt at the outset that the charge 
against the two journalists was the least sig- 
nificant feature of the. trial. The Foreign 
Office would not have taken proceedings 
against such people if the matter had not 
been tainted with its political side. The de- 
fendants, it was obvious, were merely dum- 
mies, and the real wire-pullers, not only in 
this affuir, but in ali the political intrigues 
which have been g»ing on in Germany for 
six years past, and which read like stories of 
the beginning of last century, were thought 
to be personages in high official position. 
These underground plots have played a very 
unpleasant and very important part in Ger- 
man ;politics. To them has been due the 
dismissal of two ministers within the past 
few months—the former War Minister, Gen- 
eral Bronsart, and Dr. Kdller, Minister of 
the Interior—with the latter of whom it was 
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an open secret that the German Emperor 
only parted with the greatest reluctance. 
All these intrigues were represented by the 
anonymous wire-pullers as emanating from 
the Foreign Office, of which Baron Mar- 
schall is the head; and it was expected that, 
having once ventured out into the open—in 
defiance of Prussian tradition, which favors 
the hushing up of all scandal—he 
would not rest until he had hunted his secret 
enemies out of their holes. 

The opening day of the trial was un- 
eventful. Buron von Litzow and Leckert 
were repeatedly asked the names of their 
informants, and as persistently refused to 
give them. The real interest began on the 
second day, when Buron Marscliall was called 
as witness. -He did not dwell long ou the in- 
dictment against the twodefendants. They 
were evidently, in his eyes, inferior creatures, 
and the charge against them an altogether 
minor incident. fore he became Foreign 
Minister, Baron Marschall had been a public 
prosecutor. In the witness-box he suddenly 
resumed his old duties. He delivered a 
speech which raised the whole trial to quite 
another level. He told the court quite 
plainly that he should not be satisfied with 
the conviction of von Litzow and Leckert. 
He meant to go behind them and to discover 
who set them at work. He boldly indicted 
the secret police, of whom Herr von Tausch 
is the head. These men, he declared, had 
intrigued against several ministers. . It was 
they who had procured the dismissal of Herr 
von Kdller and General Bronsart. They 
were now intriguing against him, and from 
their intrigues he took refuge in publicity. 
With great skill and daring he carried the 
war into the enemy’s camp. He signalled 
out Tausch for his particular attack. He de- 
posed to instances of fulse charges made by 
fausch against men in the public service, 
in the manufacture of which he had been 
assisted by von Litzow, who had for the 
past five years been in the service of the se- 
cret police. He brought forward instance 
after instance to show that Tausch, by false- 
hood and forgery and bribery, had endea- 
vored to embroil the Foreign Office with the 
Emperor; and the second «day’s hearing 
closed amid intense excitement. 

The dénouement came on the following 
morning. Tausch was placed in the witness- 
box and questioned as to where he oblitained 
the information that enabled him to report 
Herr von Huhn—the editor of the A&@nische 
Zeitung, and one of the few German journal- 
ists known outside his country—as the author 
of an article that several months ago had 
roused the Emperor's indignation. ‘Tausch 
replied, ‘‘ From a most reliable police agent, 
whose name I refuse to give without per- 
mission of my superior, the president of the 
Berlin police.” The judge ordered him to 
take a cab at once and ask for the permis- 
sion. While he wus gone the cross-examina- 
tion of von Litzow was continued. Pushed 
into a corner, the wretched man exclaimed : 
“ But what have 1 done? It was not I who 
thought out all these intrigues and plots!” 
The public prosecutor quickly interrupted 
him with, *‘ Who, then?” After a pause, 
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‘Tausch.” 


von Litzow calmly answered, ‘‘Herr von 
The judge at once announced 
that the sitting would be interrupted for an 
hour. In the niean time von Litzow wrote 
out a full confession, admitting that be had 
published the false version of the Czar's 
toast, but pleading that he was acting under 
orders from “Tausch. ‘‘ Briefly said,” he 
concluded, ‘‘von Tausch is the originator 
of all my misdeeds. I was a tool in his 
hands. He held me in his claws so that I 
could not move. He sucked me dry, and 
I was completely in his power, for I lived 
upon what he gave me, and he could destroy 
me at any moment.” One can imagine the 
indescribable sensation which the reading of 
this document produced in court. A gener- 
nl sigh of relief burst out when it was over. 
Not the least interesting part of the confes- 
sion was the implication that Count Philip 
von Eulenberg, the German ambassador at 
Vienna and a warm friend of the Emperor, 
was privy to Tausch’s schemes, and kept con- 
stantly informed of all that was going on by 
Tausch’s agents. What happened after that 
was only relatively interesting. The defend- 
ants were found guilty and sentenced, and 
Herr von Tausch was arrested and impris- 
oned on the charge of perjury. 

The significance of all this can only be 
judged by those who are acquainted with 
von Tausch’s position. For years he has 
been the best hated and the most dreaded 
man in Germany, a man of great abilities 
and boundless ambition, at the head of one 
of the most mischievous and disgraceful 
state departments that could exist in a free 
country. For eighteen years he bas been in 
the service of the secret police; for seven 
years he has been its executive officer, nomi- 
nally under the control of the Minister of the 
Interior, but in reality irresponsible and in- 
dependent. As such he has been familiar 


with the closest secrets of domestic politics, | 


and through his hands have run the threads 
of ‘*‘delicate” affairs without number. He 
has enjeyed the confidence of men in the 
highest position, and has been used by them 
to execute all sorts of orders. In all such 
matters he has allowed his superiors to know 
just as much as he thought it. advisable to 
tell them ; and he, a subordinate police com- 
missary, has been the real head of the Third 
Section in Prussia. In face of the almost 
proverbial iron discipline among the Prus- 
sian bureaucracy—Bismarck once remarked, 
‘*My ambassadors must wheel about like 
soldiers” —the position this minor police 
official occupied is almost beyond credit. 
His mischievous doings were known long 
agu in political quarters. Yet Count von 
Caprivi, then Chancellor of the Empire, was 
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unable to remove him from his post, in spite 
of strenuous and repeated efforts. For four 
years the Foreign Office has refused to em- 
ploy the secret police, simply because Tauscl 
was at their head. Yet there he remained. 
He was even, in spite of this distrust, com- 
missioned to attend the Emperor on his 
tours. Within the past year he has driven 
out two ministers and been signally deco- 
rated by his Majesty. One can understand 
Baron Marschall’s cry, ‘‘I take refuge in 
publicity.” It is obvious that all this would 
have been im ible if Tausch had not 
powerful friends at his back. The question 
asked all over Germany is, “Who is the 
man behind Tausch ?” 

In Littzow’s confession Count Philip von 
Eulenberg was mentioned. The Count went 
to Berlin at once, and declared on oath that 
he had never been mixed up in political in- 
trigue and never would be. He admitted he 
had held correspondence with von Tausch, 
but declared that. it related solely to one of 
the Emperor’s tours. He had not asked von 
Tausch to supply him with news from Ber. 
lin, although he owned to recejving some. 
He also admitted—and the admission wears 
an ugly look—that it was at his instance that 
the Emperor bestowed an order on von 
Tausch some time ago. The Count is one of 
the most intimate friends of the Emperor, 
who has honored him with his particular af- 
fection, and invites him every year to attend» 
him on bis Norwegian trips. - The Ensperer 
has also been an annual guest at the Count’s 
castle. The evidence against the Count is 
certainly of weight, but nothing can be defi- 
nitely known till von Tausch’s trial comes 
on. It is not unlike'v, now that his game is 
up, that von Tausch will follow Littzow’s 
example and betray his mastér, whoever he 
may be. In the mean while’ it is an open 
question whether Baron Marschall has im- 
proved his position by so boldly facing his . 
enemies. Everything, so far as he is con- 
cerned, depends on the Emperor. If the 
Emperor shares the views of the immense 
majority of his subjects, who regard the 
Baron as a modern St. George, who has at 
last ventured openly to engage with the drag- 

n of conspiracy, then before many days the 
Tae may receive the order of the Black 
Eagle. . His enemies are doing all they can 
to convince the Emperor that the authority 
of the state must suffer by this washing of 
foul linen in public, and that for ‘‘ state rea-~ 
sons” it would have been better to treat the 
matter differeatly. At present the minis- 
ter’s victory is signal and decisive. But it 
remains to be seen whether his success is al- 
together palatable in aristocratic quarters. 

SyDNEY Brooks. . 
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THE NEW GHETTO. 


Tne visit of Li Hung-Chang, the Chinese Viceroy, 
to the diminutive overcrowded district of New York 
known as Chinatown must have opened the eyes of the 
thousands of New-Yorkers who thronged there! to see 
Mott, Pell, and Doyers streets decked out in Oriental gala 
to the overwhelming changes that have been wrought in 
what was once so redoubtable aweighborhood. 

During the last year alone this general region, which 
was once likened tosLondon’s Whitechapel or to the Ghetto 
of medizval Rome, has been so transformed that an old 
New- Yorker of ante bellum days would be at a loss for his 
landmarks. Asphalt, the great leveller, has appeared not 
only in the adjoining district above the Tombs, where the 
barefooted boys of yore were wont to fish for eels and 
leeches in the Collect Pond, but has invaded Chinatown as 
well, so that the spectacle of a pigtailed, beslippered Mon- 
golian of the younger genération astride of a bicycle can 
now be seen there at almostiany time of the day or evening. 
Mulberry Bend, the border-line between Chinatown and 
“ Little Italy,” once the despair of census-takers, has been 
razed to the ground, and changed into a pleasure resort by 
‘the park authorities. As a consequence, those of the 
Italians who have not been venturesome enough to take 
the long flight to the new East Side ‘‘ Little Italy,” 
have sought refuge in Baxter Street, thus changing the 
character of this notorious thoroughfare from that of 
a ‘“‘Ghetto” or Judenstrasse to the well-known Italian 
type—the basking-place of green-grocers, locandiert, and 
five-cent barbers. Even such landmarks as Five Points 
and the Bowery have been so affected by these changes as 
to be unrecognizable to the old roisterers of Gotham. 

The Bowery, since the construction of the elevated road 
along that thoroughfare, has steadily changed from a 
strollers’ resort, or what the Germans call a 7ingel-tangel, 
into a business street, from which prosperous merchants 
may branch out to Broadway or to one of the half-dozen 
thriving cross-streets that cut New York into so many 
business sections. Five Points— where strangers once 
durst not venture at night—owing to the prevalence of 


mission-houses, protectories, and a big bare factory build-° 


ing, has assumed an austere aspect, but little lightened by 
~ = of a tiny plot of grass, misnamed Paradise 
ark. 

There are those who rejoice in the pKilanthropic thought 
that all this squalor, poverty, and crime, which, together 
with the teeming life of the great East Side, once served to 
make the lower part of New York one of the most inter- 
esting and revolting haunts of the world, has disappear- 
ed entire] = make way for civilization and light. Such 
can only be the over-sanguine or superficial view of those 
who think that deep-rooted racial traits can be overcome 
in a lifetime, or of those who do not know their New York. 

The fact is that just as the hotels, the big commercial 
houses, the theatres, newspapers, and other centres of 
distribution, and, indeed, the bulk of the population, have 
moved up town, towards the huge city’s only outlet in 


_ the north, so the dwellers of the ‘‘ Ghetto,” more slowly, 


more reluctantly, to be sure, but none the less inevitably, 
have had to follow. Those who, like the squatters, lin- 
red till the last moment, like the squatters have been 
riven forth by the inexorable mandates of the health au- 
thorities and the police. _ 
So it has come that within the last two years a ‘‘ new 
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Bowery,” with the same dime museums, cheap theatres, 
shooting-galleries, and five-cent dram houses, has made 
its appearance in what would once have been called the 
“upper” west side, running upward along Eighth Avenue 
from Abingdon Square, to the Grand Circle, where the 
Italian stutue of Columbus marks the entrance to Central 
Park. On the adjoining Seventh Avenue, within more 
restricted limits, has appeared the new ‘‘ Ghetto,” with 
all the familiar sights of the old Baxter and Bayard streets 
combined. 

This last region, running out from the edge of the 
Tenderloin district above Twenty-eighth Street - to 
Forty - second Street, with the rear of the Metropolitan 
Opera-house marking a partial oasis, has become the bat- 
tle-ground where two of the down-trodden races of the 
world—the Polish Jews and the negroes—are now fight- 
ing for supremacy, with the odds all in favor of the more 
humble, the more dogged, the longer-lived race. 

Here are to be seen, in the darkest and most malodorous 
of cellars and basements, the dealers in old clothes and 
cast-off shoes, as many as fifty shops in a row, with all 
the ‘‘ barkers,” ‘‘ pullers-in,” and quaint signs in Yiddish, 
German, and English that once made Baxter Street a 
street to be avoided by all but athletes and artists. Above 
the Jews, in the same houses, amid scenes of indescribable 
squalor and tawdry finery, dwell the negroes, leading 
their light-hearted lives of pleasure, confusion, music, 
noise, and fierce fights that make them a terror to white 
neighbors and landlords alike. 

How these ple make both ends meet is a mystery to 
all who behold them; for while but few seem to be employ- 
ed in any profitable work, sleeping by day and carousing 
by night, they are all made to pay the most exorbitant 


of rents—the price for single unfurnished rooms ranging 


from ten to fifteen dollars a month. The only solution of 
theapparent mystery is that both ends,so called, are not met, 
but are suffered to remain the opposite extremes the Lord 
has made them, despite the clamors of duns and land- 
lords, aud the evictions which sooner or later are bound to 
come. 

Not so the Polish Jews, who year in, year out, hard 
times or good times, pay the far more exorbitant tribute 
of thirty, forty, and fifty dollars a month for the privilege 
of occupying dark, dank, and reeking basements, who 
never complain, and who doggedly remain where they 
are, preferring to enlarge their shops rather than move 
into better quarters. This, taken together with their com- 
parative longevity, and the tendency of all landlords to 
allow colored tenants only in old and decaying houses, 
explains why in the struggle for existence the odds are so 
distinctly against the negroes. Still, notwithstanding the 
adage that negroes are poor customers, the former deni- 
zens of Baxter Street could searcely have chosen a better 
locality wherein to dispose of their cast-off wares. 

To learn what becomes of all the indescribable articles 
of head-gear, foot-gear, and general finery which during 
the daytime swing to the breeze or choke up the steep 
descents into ominous-looking basements heralded by 
Hebrew inscriptions, or by such English texts as, 

Here lives the man what don’t refuse 
To buy and sell both boots and shoes; 


My leather is good, my price is just 
tif fit you well, but pay you a 


it is only necessary to stroll along this part of Seventh 
Avenue of an evening, when the colored fops, accompanied 
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by the ladies of their choice, parade up and down the 
avenue, arrayed in checkered vests, long coats, silk hats, 
gaiters, and sharply pointed shoes, ogling each other and 
haughtily pushing aside the obstreperous “ barkers” who 
dare to obstruct their passage. ‘Then, also, one under- 
stands how the misfit-clothing man in his hovel, who has 
supplied all this finery, can live and thrive in the face of 
a rent that would ruin most farmers. 

This, too, explains the ‘‘ Schnorer’s” willingness to live 
under one roof with people whom he hates and loathes 
even more than he does the Gentiles. For a student of 
race characteristics nothing could be more striking than 
to observe the stoic scorn of the Hebrew when he is made 
a witness of the happy-go-lucky joyousness 
of his dusky neighbor, or to note the unconscious lower- 
ing of tone and the timidity of manner with which he dis- 
courses of their African orgies and fierce quarrels. 

‘Vell, mister,” said one black-bearded vender of old 
liveries and uniforms to the writer, after closing and lock- 
ing the back door and timidly dropping his voice to an 
excited whisper, ‘‘ pizzness is‘pizzness. Eef colored peo- 
ples comes in mine shtore, I make him vellcome, and sell 
him mine goods, eef he pays. Eef he comes in mine 
shtore and puys noddings, I gay noddings. 

** Aber mine leetle childrens cannot blay mit his leetle 
childrens; and nefer, nefer vill I or mine wife or childrens 
eat or trink noddings mit him. He is unclean, and all 
vot he touches is unclean. 

‘Venn he fight and scream ofer his wifes and chil- 
drens, and cuts and hacks mit razors und knifes, I make 
fast mine doors und vindows, und take mine wife und 
childrens to mine bruder’s house, where we be noddings 
but white peoples. 

‘*So long as pizzness is pizzness, mine wife und chil- 
dren must lif in mine shtore here, aber some day, I tell 
mine wife, we vill be here all alone, und no more colored 
peoples vill be here. Then vill we haf peace and rest.” 

This hope of the old vender of cast-off clothes, judging 
from the latest statistics at hand, seems to be already near 
its realization; for already the Jews outnumber, by nearly 
one-fifth, their colored neighbors,who once predominated 
in this district. The latest census also shows that the pop- 
ulation of this district has become as dense as and is grow- 
ing even denser than that of the old “‘ Ghetto”; while 
the house-to-house census shows that the dwellers in the 
most densely inhabited house on Seventh Avenue exceed 
in number those of the notorious house at No. 84 Bayard 
Street, where ae, persons were huddled together 
on two floors. At No. 494 Seventh Avenue, a house no 
larger than that on Bayard Street, eighty-two men, wo- 
men, and children are crowded together in the same 
space. Of these, eleven belong to the family of the Jew 
who keeps a store in the basement. 

According to the health authorities, more formidable 
figures even may be expected from the next census, in 
1900. After that, however, light will break again; for 
early in the twentieth century, it not sooner, the old rook- 
eries that now shelter the refugees from the older rook- 
eries of former times are expected to be condemned by 
the authorities, to make way for new and larger houses, 
to be used for business purposes only; and then once 
more will follow the migration of peoples up town, north- 
ward, beyond the Harlem, whither the lighter tribes will 


have flown before. 
Epwin Emerson, Jun. 
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GOLF GOSSIP FROM GREAT BRITAIN. 
THE TRIALS OF THE REFEREE. 


Tue weather all over the British Isles, in the weeks 
following the autumn meeting of the Royal and Ancient 
Golf Club, was more various in its abominable samples 
than any we have ever before experienced so early in the 
winter. In the midst of it all some rather remarkable 
matches and competitions were played, both Mr. Ball and 
Mr. Hilton, at Hoylake, taking the occasion of the Royal 
Liverpool Club’s autumn meeting for record-making and 
record-breaking. Just previously an incident that took 
place at North Berwick excited a great deal of interest 
and discussion, which has not yet been allayed. The 
Evening Dispatch; an Edinburgh newspaper, has given a 
cup for annual competition, open to any golf club in Scot- 
land. The cup is played for in foursome tournament, and 
the arena of play is shifted each year to this or that Scot- 
tish green. This year the scene of contest was North 
Berwick—in the old days a very short course, but lately 
extended so that in its length and general excellence it 
challenges comparison with the best. It boots not to 
go through all the varying pastimes of the tournament; 
enough to say that in the final were the Leven Thistle 
Club, represented by Mr. Wilkie and Mr. Bell, and the 
Royal Musselburgh, for whom Mr. Gray and Mr. William- 
son (both very well known golfers) were doing yeoman’'s 
service. Ultimately the former pair, playing very strong- 
ly, won the cup for the year easily enough. But it is not 
so much the final result (though that no doubt had a 
very especial interest for all cqgncerned) that is worthy of 
note as a certain incident that eccurred in course of play. 
In putting,.on one of the greens, the Musselburgh ball 
happened to be knocked out of place by the ball of the 
Leven side. According to the rule of the game, Mussel- 
burgh claimed to replace the in the position from 
which it had thus been moved. so happened that it 
was the turn of the Leven players—they still being the 
further from the hole—to play again, and by a strange 
chance the ball when replaced proved to be an exact 
stimy to the other ball. This certainly seemed a little 
hard, and Mr. A. M. Ross, the referee, ruled that the ball 
should: not be replaced until the other side had played. 
Now Mr. Ross’s judgment is worthy of the greatest re- 
spect—no man has a more complete knowledge of the 
laws and customs that govern the game—but yet it is a 
little difficult to see on what rule of the game he based 
his decision. The rule says that the player whose ball is 
thus knocked away has the option of replacing it—‘*‘ the 
option,” pure and simple; it does not limit the option in 
any Way, or prescribe the moment at which it is to be ex- 
ercised—it appears an unqualified option. And yet here 
we find Mr. Ross qualifying it most strictly—ruling that 
it is not to be exercised in such a manner as shall interfere 
with the opponent's stroke, bidding the player wait until 
the opponent has had his stroke in peace. _ In the absence 
of a referee, the exact replacing of the ball would proba- 


player's ball 
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bly have led to some discugsion, but in the present in- 


stance no such discussion arose. 

No doubt Mr. Ross’s ope dy an equitable ruling; it is 
more — than the rule itself; so that we are per- 
haps driven back on the previous question as to whether 
the referee is to give decisions by the light of equity or of 
law. Equity is a better thing than law, of course, and 
Mr. Ross is a capable interpreter thereof; but, unfortu- 
nately; while law is a matter of fact, equity is nothing 
more than matter of opiuion; and if the old classic dictum 
of quot homines, tot sententia, holds good at all to-day, it is 


-a dangerous thing to tell your referee that he is to inter- 


pret the rules by the. light of equity rather than the light 
that they carry in themselves. With Mr. Ross’s equity 


all of us would be content, but we can very well fancy 


ourselves preferring the law of a less qualified referee. 
And in any case Mr. Ross’s decision suggests a further 
question: ny Og the ball, lying in the spot to which the 

ad knocked it, happened to lay a stimy, 
would Mr. Ross in that case too have ruled thut the oppo- 


nent was not to exercise his option of moving the ball un- 


til the player's stroke was over? In that case,it would 
happen-that the player would have to negotiate a stimy, 
and that the opponent, when it became his turn to play, 
would remove the ball from the spot in which it had pre- 
sented the stimy and place it, for purposes of play, where 


jit would not have interfered at all with the other ball. 


Certainly this does not seem te right, though it seems 
to follow lo ly from Mr. Ross’s —. And yet, ac. 
cording to the rule, which gives the option of replacing 
without mentioning when the replacement .should take 
effect, it appears that the player whose ball is knocked 
— ought to have this double privilege. 

Of course it would be better that the rule should say 
something definite about the time of replacement, making 
it either hemediots or subsequent—saying, in fact, one 
thing or the other, and not giving a chance for these riddles 
to arise. In the absence of such definite instruction the 
best possible substitute is a thoroughly qualified referee, 
like Mr. Ross, who will have the courage to supplement 
the rules by the application of equity. In sentiment we 
are all with Mr. Ross’s verdict—the stimy is the natural 
enemy of every right-minded golfer; and it is possible 
that another sentimental consideration, too, may have had 
an influence over Mr. Ross’s ruling. For these Royal Mus- 
selburgh men were his personal friends; his delicate feel- 
ing would suggest to him a fear lest his friendship might 
bias his decision in their favor, and the natural result 
would be that he would give a decision with bias rather 
towards the other side. And in the mean time the posi- 
tion of the referee remains a very hard one, and the main 
element of its difficulty is that its functions are so totally 
indefinite. A ‘‘ referee.” taking the word in its etymo- 
logical sense, is one to whom a question is referred—that 
is to say, he may keep his mouth shut until some question 
is referred to him. That would be all well and good if 
the functions of the golfing referee were in practice gen- 
erally so understood; bat the practice is not quite that. 
The general idea is that if a referee sees one of the 
players break a rule he should pull him up for it and 
mulct him the appropriate penalty. But in that case he 
is no longer a referee (one to whom questions are re- 
ferred), he is a scorer. And that little matter of calling 
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him referee, when he is a scorer, would not signify one 


_jot or tittle if only he could exercise the duties of scorer 


roperly; but that is not possible for any one man. 
hile one player is treading down a lump behind his 


ball on the course to the left of Hell bunker; the other 


may be doing something very much more flagrant in the 
whims. at the edge of the Elysian Fields; and (one may 


‘add for the benefit of those who do not know the St. 


Andrews course) no referee could see both breaches of 
rule at the same moment. Therefore, if the referee is to 
exercise properly the functions of a scorer, it seems to fol- 
low that he ought to be multiplied by two—that, instead 
of one referee, there ought to be two, one to accompany 
each player. Yet this is a hard saying, for the task is 
not a very a ble one, and besides it is not every man 


‘ that plays golf that is qualified to act us referee. Of course 


the ideal state of things is that every golfer should know 
the rules perfectly and follow them conscientiously. But 
this is a counsel of perfection. Certainly it is not one’s 
experience that golfers are inclined to intentional cheat- 
ing—the fingers of one hand would suffice for the reckon- 
ing of all who have been even suspected of such practices 
within the writer’s own knowledge; but the name of the 
offenders who virtually cheat, out of mere carelessness 
and ignorance, is simply legion; and besides, there are 


conundrums in the laws of golf, such as the above, that 


seem ulmost to defy solution. | 
Horace 


1896 WAS A NOTABLE YEAR in amafeur sport; nearly ev- 
ery branch records some pleasing development, while of 


international contests there have beeu more than the usual 


number. 


There was the abolition of Class B in bicycling at the © 


“ees of the year. 
he duwn of a new and better spirit in the middle- 
Western universities following upon the rules conference 
in Chicago. 

The splendid missionary work done by the Southern 


Inter- collegiate Athletic Association all through the 


Southern States. | 
A noticeable increase of horse shows throughout the 


country. 


The revival of interest in that splendid game, lacrosse. 

A very much needed revision of the golfing rules, on 
which, by-the-way, we shall comment in an early issue. 

A renewal of interest in track athletics. 

The resumption of athletic relations between Exeter 
and Andover. 

And the establishment by Pennsylvania of a scholar- 
ship standard for her athletes. 

Of international contests there were six occasions when 
Americans an foreigners met, and on only one were we 
victorious, 

The Yale crew at Henley lost to Leander. 

The Gentlemen of Philadelphia played, at Philadelphia, 
what was practically a draw game with the Australian 
cricket eleven. 

The Chicago sloop Vencedor, designed by Pockel, lost 
to the Canadian sloop Canada, designed by Fife, on Lake 
Erie off Toledo. 

In the contest for the international small-boat trophy, 


A NOVEL COMPETITION IN A GYMKIIANA—AN 


“AFFINITY RACE."—Deaww sy Joun 
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under the auspices of the Seawanhaka-Corinthian Yacht 
Club, sailed at Oyster Bay, Glencairn, designed by J. Her- 
rick Duggau, and owned by James Ross, of Moutreal, 
very easily defeated Hi Heirie, owned and designed by 
C. fH. Crane. 

C. E. Archibald came down from Canada with his sail- 
ing-canoe Mad, and won four Association races. 


THe OLYMPIC GAMES HELD AT ATHENS marked the 
one occasion of our success. America was represented by 
two teams only—one from the Boston Athletic Associa- 
tion (Arthur Blake, E. H. Clark, Thomas E. Burke, T. P. 
Curtis, and J. B. Connolly. unattached), and one from 
Princeton (Robert Garrett, F. A. Lane, A. C. Tyler, and 
H. B. Jamison). Nine men altogether, and they secured 
nine first prizes, seven going to Boston. 

Running hop, step, and jump, J. B. Connolly, 13.7-10 metres: throw- 
ing discus, Robert Garrett, Princeton, 29.15 metres; mg * weight, 
Robert Garrett, Princeton, 11.22 metres; 400-metre race, T. E. Burke, 

.A.A., 54 4-5 sec.; 100-metre race (199.36 yards), 12 sec.; ronnin 
Jong jamp, E. H. Clark, B.A.A., 20 {1.9 iu.; ranning high jump, E. H. 
Clark, I. A.A.,5 ft-11 in.; 110-metre hurdle-race (120.30 yards), T. P. 
Curtis, b.A.A., 17 3-5 sec.; pole vault, W. W. Hoyt, B.A.A., 10 ft. 10 
in. (A metre is equal to 39.371 English inches ) 


Garrett twice defeated a Greek champion. 


PERHAPS THE MOST GRATIFYING FEATURE Of the sport- 
ing year of 96 was a very noticeable spread of the proper 
spirit of athletic competition and a more sympathetic un- 
derstanding of its ethical side, particularly in the West, 
where a year ago there was so much to criticise and where 
to. day there is much to commend. This, of course, is 
not to say there is no room for further improvement— 


such may be said of no section in the country | know,. 


East or West. But it is to say the good sound sense of 
Western men has convinced them that the only way to 
assure the prosperity of amateur sport is to put it on a 
healthful basis. There were many institutions in the 
West last year struggling worthily in the good cause, and 
the only discordant note in middle Western colleges wus 
sounded by the very one that hitherto had been a leader 
in athletic reform—Wisconsin, which repudiated some of 
the rules it was the first to endorse. 

Another pleasing feature of the year was a partial quict- 
ing of the cry raised by the ignorant and the vicious against 
the dangers of football. In line with this was the awak- 
ening of college faculties and school principals and par- 
ents to the wisdom of encouraging and guiding young 
‘men in their sport, instead of viewing their endeavors 
with indifference and their games with disapproval. It 


has come to be acknowledged nowadays by all thinking 


men that the sport of boys and of young men is, when 
properly supervised, healthful morally and physically, 
and beneficial from many points of view. This is so 
much more satisfactory and so much wiser than the situa- 
tion of three or four years ago,when hysteria marked the 
enthusiasm of those who advocated sport, and ignorance 
characterized the railings of those that opposed it. 

The establishment of a scholarship standard by Penn- 
syivania at the beginning of the year provided wholesome 
evidence of a proper understanding of sport and its place 
at the universities. The day of the athletic dullard has 
been passing during the last year and has now probably 
gone, certainly at the leading universities, for it is not 
likely any other of our prominent colleges will hesitate to 
follow Pennsylvania’s worthy example. To secure a place 
on a ‘varsity team should be considered an honor, and 
one within reach only of men whose standing in the class- 
room is at least excellent. 


THE TRACK-ATHLETIC YEAR in the colleges was one of 
great activity,and began by the institution of relay-races 
at the University of Pennsylvania. Relay-racing is not 
only interesting in the contests furnished, but desirable in 
the hope of attracting in time more serious attention to 
‘cross-country running which now is so much neglected. 
The inter-collegiate relay-race at the University of Penn- 
sylvania drew entries from the larger universities and 
from several of the smaller ones, tlie five-mile eveut be- 
ing won 7 Pennsylvania, and the mile by Harvard. 

n the dual college games Harvard defeated Pennsyl- 
vania-by 65-47; Yale defeated Princeton by 87-25; Penn- 
sylvania defeated Cornell by 73-53; Princeton defeated 
Columbia by 62}-49}. There was no contest between 
Harvard and Yale. 

The Western Inter-Collegiate Athletic Association held 
its second and successful meeting at Chicago, Wisconsin 
securing 44, Grinnell, 17; Lake Forest, 14; and Chicago 13 

nts. 

At the Eastern Inter-Collegiate Athletic Championships 
Yale won 43} points; Pennsylvania, 22}; Harvard, 14; 
Georgetown, 10, Columbia, 7} (five of these coming from 
the bicycle mect, which this year was held separatcly, 
aml won by Columbia, Yale second); Boston University, 5; 
Williams, 4; Cornell, 3; and Princeton, 1 point. 

At the Southern Inter-Collegiate meeting Vanderbilt 
University’s team easily demonstrated its superiority. 

There were no notable performances at the Western 
meeting, but in the Eastern, B. J. Wefers (who represented 
Georgetown), in the 100 vards, equalled the world’s record 
of 9% sec., held by himself and by John Owen, Jun., and in 
the 220 yards surpassed anything ever done by man, ama- 
teur or professional, by covering the distance in the re- 
markable time of 21} sec. Winsor of Pennsylvania, in 
the high jump, put the inter-collegiate record at 6 ft. 1 in., 
supplanting the 6 ft. 4 in. made by G. R. Fearing, of Har- 
vard, three years ago, and Lollister of Harvard placed the 
half-mile record at 1 min. 56% sec., bettering by 2 of a sec- 
ond the late Walter C. Dolim’s (Princeton) performance, 
which had stood since 1890. 


IN CLUB TRACK ATHLETICS there was much evidence of 
reviving interest, due largely, no doubt, to the coming of 
the Knickerbocker Athletic Club, which has succeeded to 
the home of the old Manhattan. 

The New York Athletic Club gave its usual spring and 
autumn games, and, xs usual too, they were of the most 
interesting and successful of the year. The New Jerscy 
Athletic Club made its Labor-day games as prominent as 
ever. The Knickerbocker Athletic Club gave its first 
games, and very successful ones. 

The Boston A.A. and the Southern A.C. (New Orlean® 
each gave games, as did also one or two clubs on the Pa 
cific coast. but there was no general club activity. It was 
just awakening «s the season closed. 

The Championships of the Amateur Athletic Union were 


At the Knickerbocker 
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an improvemeut ou ‘05; vot that the entrics were extraor- 
dinary nor the performances remarkable, but there were 
some fifty more entries than in the previous year, and the 
appearance of a number of comparatively new men and 
the very greatly improved form of the second class gave 
signs of renewed activity in the right direction. The New 
York A.C won first = then with 62 points; New Jerse 
A.C., 26; Pustime A. C., 20, and Kuickerbocker A. C., 13. 
The performances generally were fair. 

The two notable names of the athletic year are those of 
B. J. Wefers, of the New York A. C., and T. E. Burke, of 
the Boston A.A. Wefers, unquestionably, is one of the 
greatest sprinters the world has yet seen, and the records 
to his credit are likely to stand for some time. These are 
100 yards in 9$ sec.; 120 yards in 11g sec.; 220 yards in 
21} sec. ; 300 yards in 303 sec.—all world’s records. Besides 
this, Wefers, in the A. A. U championships, ran against 
Burke,and was defeated by about three or four yards in 


sec. 

3urke remains undefeated at his distance, the quarter- 
mile, his best performance in 1896 having been in the 
A. A. U. Championships, when he beat Wefers in 48$ sec. 
A. C. gumes he tied the world’s 
Of other names, 


record of 1 min. 11 sec. for 600 yards. 
, La Fayette, 


the most prominent is that of Ray C. Ewry 
Indiana, who, in a standing high jump, did 5 ft. 34 in., 
and made a new world’s record. The Greek game, throw- 
ing the discus, was introduced, and R. Shekion, Yale, 
surpassed Grecian performance, and set up an American 
standard by hurling it 111 ft.8 in. Louis P. Sheldon 
won the All-round Individual Championship over Larkin. 

With the exception of the run given by the New York 
Athletic Club in the spring, little was done in ‘cross-coun- 
try running. It isa pity we should not have more of it, 
since it is the one department in which America is very 
much inferior to England. : 

Racauets was given additional life by the appearance, 
among aspirants to club honors, of two lawn-tennis ex- 
perts, O. 8. Campbell and Valentine G. Hall. Hall won 
the New York Racquet Club championship, beating such 
veterans as E. La Montagne and C. L. Perkins, while the 
second-class tournament was handily captured by Camp- 
bell, who won also the first-class fives handicap. 


THE MOST PLEASING FEATURE of the college baseball 
season was the suppression of ‘‘ muckerish ” coaching and 
absence of attempts by partisan spectators to ‘‘ rattle” op- 
posing pitchers. Among the larger universities the first 
game was held at Princeton with Harvard, and Princeton 
set a most worthy example of good sportsmanship in this 
respect, which Harvard later oe in their return game 
at Cambridge. But Yale failed to follow the example 
of these two. In the first Yale-Princeton game at New 
Haven, Yale evinced unsportsmanlike tendencies, which, 
sadly enough, Princeton met in a spirit of retaliation, and 
hence the Yale-Princeton games failed to equal the sports- 
manly standard set by the Harvard - Princeton games, 
This was disappointing and condemnatory. The other 
disappoiuting feature of the college season was the prom- 
inence given professional coachers at Princeton and Har- 
vard. Here, it seems to me, is a direction in which reform 
should be instituted. I can see no good reason why pro- 
fessional coaching should be permitted toa greater extent 
in baseball than in any other sport, and professional coach- 
ing in any branch of sport is undesirable. Time will prove 
this. 


Princeton put forth one of the heaviest batting nines in 
collegiate baseball history, winning both the Harvard and 
Yale series, and attaining unusual fame bv defeating Yale 
at New Haven in their final game. The All-America Uni- 
versity Nine for 1896 follows: 

Pitcher, Wilson, Princeton; catcher, Marphy, Yale; first base, Let- 
ton, Yale; second base, Rodman, Brown; third base, Haughton, Har- 
vard; short-stop, Ward, Princeton ; left field, Greenway, Yale; centre 
field, Bradley, Princeton ; right fleld, Robinson, Brown. Substitutes: 
Catcher, Dunne, Brown; pitcher, Paine, Harvard; in - fielder, Fultz, 
Brown ; out-fielder, Burgess, Harva 


In the middle West a very successful baseball season 
was had, and the most commendable feature of it was the 
fearless and splendid action of the Michigan faculty in ex- 
pelling several prominent members of their nine who had 
disregarded the ethics of amateur sport. The ranking of 
the middle Western colleges on the season’s play was 
Chicago, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin. — 

The quality of on 5 in New England was not quite up 
to its previous standard, though Williams put forth a 
strong all-round nine, and won the championship. 


THE ENTRY OF A YALE EIGHT for the Grand Challenge 
a ut Henley was the most distinguished event of the 
college boating season, and although defeated, Yuale’s visit 
must be viewed as memorable, first, because of the sports- 
manly attitude of the men during their stay in England, 
and because of the lessons gained by a comparison be- 
tween a hitherto undefeated American and one of the best 
of English crews. The other notable event of the boating 
year was the introduction at Harvard of the English stroke 
by R. C. Lehmann, the famous Leander captain and coach. 
A surprising event was the overwhelming defeat of the 
Yale Freshmen by the Wisconsin ’varsity eight. 

The Freshmen and ’varsity races between Cornell, Har- 
vard, Pennsylvania, and Columbia were held at Pough- 
keepsie, and the course proved, as it had the previous year, 
satisfactory for a regatta of such dimensions The notable 
feature of this quadrangular regatta was the magnificent 
form of Cornell, which, with its remodelled stroke, showed 
greatly superior to any of the others. Its Freshmen crew 
won from Harvard, with Pennsylvania—pulling a most 
— race —a very close third to Harvard ; Columbia 

ourth, 

The ’varsity race was a repetition of the Freshman. 
Cornell rowed away from Harvard in the last mile, and 
Pennsylvania, again pulling most pluckily, was very close 
to defeating Harvard for second honors. The Columbia 
crew went to pieces early in the race, and was distanced. 

The regatta of the National Association of American 
Oarsmen, held on Saratoga Lake, was the twenty-fourth 
of this Association, and the most satisfactory of late years. 
The entries were national in character, and in quality su- 
perior to what we have been accustomed. J.T. White- 
head won the senior singles, defeating the Canadian 
champion, E A. Thompson. E. H Ten Eyck won the 
intermediate singles. The Winnepeg four won the in- 
ternational 14-mile straightaway, the New York Athletic 
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Club the intermediate cight, and Baltimore A.C. the senior 
eight. Ten: Eyck’s time was better than Whitehead’s, 
which led subsequently to a private match betwecn these 
two that Ten Eyck won. 


IN YACHTING THE INTEREST OF THE YEAR was centred in 
the duals between Hmerald and Colonia (the latter had been 
remodelled from sloop to schooner, and revealed remark- 
able speed, closing the season easily with first honors); and 
in the series of match races between Quisseta and Amorita, 
which the former won handily. 

The 30-foot class, although valueless except as a nurs- 
ery for sailor-men—of which only a few owners availed 
themselves—furnished some interesting and very exciting 
racing. On the season’s performances Vaquero, Asahi, 
—— and Hera were the most prominent. 

n the international small boat contest between Glen- 
cairn and Hl Heirie, the Canadian boat, Glencairn, had a 
very cusy time of it. Canada as easily won the interna- 
tional Lake championship from Vencedor, which had been 
foolishly entered by her owner under rules that very much 
handicapped her performance. 

The national canoe meet proved the extreme type 
of the racing-machine pure and simple to have had its 
day; and that the interest of canoe-men was returning. 
The trophy sailing-race was won by C. E. Archibald, of 
Canada, in the Mab. He also won the Unlimited race, and 
the Champlain and the Orillia cups. The trophy paddling- 
race was won by W.C. Noack, of Detroit, and the Club 
sailing event by Vesper. 

LAWN-TENNIS WAS NOT 80 ACTIVE in the East, but a 
great deal more active in the West than hitherto, yet there 
was the usual number of first-class Eastern tournaments, 
and the quality of play of the first half-dozen in the rank- 
ing equal to any of previous years. : 

The Neel brothers, C. B. and 8. R., after having won the 
Western doubles championship, easily won the Eastern 
championship at Narragansett Pier by defeating Hovey and 
Hobert, and a week later won the National doubles at 
Newport by defeating Wrenn and Chase. R. D. Wrenn 
won the singles championship at Newport after a week of 
most remarkable up-hill and plucky play, during which 
he beat E. Wrenn, G. L. Wrenn, C. B. Neel, Larned, and 
Hovey. The feature of the Newport tournament was 
the improved form of the players that have hitherto been 
in the second class. Based on the season’s work, the rank- 
ing of the tennis men for '96 is as follows: 

R. D. Wrenn, champion. E. P. Fischer. 
Cc. B. Neel. G. L. Wreun, Jun, 
F. If, Hovey, ex-champion. M. D. Whitman. 


W. A. Larned. L. E. Ware. 
R. D. Stevens. G. P. Sheldon. 


THE POLO SEASON WAS THE MOST SUCCESSFUL and 
showed the highest quality of play we have had in this 
country. After a schedule that provided interesting 
matches, the championship of the Association, as in "95, 
was held on the Prospect Park Parade-Ground, Brooklyn. 
The three prominent entries were those of Rockaway, 
Meadow Brook, and Myopia, the 95 champions. Meadow 
Brook defeated Myopia by 6} goals to 3} goals, but sub- 
sequently Jost in the final round to Rockaway, 6} goals 
to7. This was the fastest and most skilful polo that had 
been seen in America, and of a higher grade than that of 
‘95 on the same grounds by the same teams. The Mea- 
dow Brook team included W C. Eustis, captain, Benja- 
min Nicoll, Thomas Hitchcock, Jun., C. C. Baldwin, Jun. 
Rockaway team : John E. Cowdin, captain, G. P. Eustis, 
Foxhall Keene, and J. 8S. Stevens. 


THE FOOTBALI. SEASON East, WEST, AND SouTH was 
thoroughly satisfactory from every point of view — the 
average of play higher than hitherto, the tendency to 
roughing very much less (in fact, where the prominent 
university teams were concerned, practically ni/), and the 
make-up of the teams, ethically speaking, the cleanest we 
have ever known. On season’s play the All- America 
eleven of '96 is as follows: 


1896 ALL-AMERICA ELEVEN. 
Baird (Princeton), fall-back. 
Kelley (Princeton) and Wrightington (Harvard), half-backa. 
Fincke (Yale), quarter and captain. 
Gailey (Princeton), centre. 

Wharton and Woodruft (Pennsylvania), guards. 
Church (Princeton) and Murphy (Yale), tackles. 
Gelbert (Pennsylvania) and Cabot (Harvard), ends. 

In the line. 
Cochran (Princeton), Rinehart (Lafayette), 
F. Shaw and Wheeler (Harvard). 
Back of the line. 
Smith (Princeton), Minds (Pennsf)vania), 
Brown and Dunlop (Harvard). 

THE BICYCLING YEAR, ethically speaking, was, after the 
experiences of 95, most comforting. The abolition of Class 
B put into the professional ranks the men who had been 
masquerading as amateurs and very much cleared the at- 
mosphere, although some manufacturers continue the scan- 
dalous and dishonest practice of secretly paying successful 
riders. George D Gideon, the chairman of the Racing Com- 
mittee,has done yeoman service in ferreting out these of- 
fenders, but it looks as though no power short of one given 
by the Bicycling Board of Trade to heavily fine offending 
manufacturers will be of effectual avail. The present 
rule, permitting amateurs and professionals to compete 
together at the National Championships, is most unfair 
to the amateur, and should be revi The National 
Championships were held at Louisville, Kentucky ; no 
new amateur records being made, although the perform- 
ances generally were very fair. The one-mile flying-start 
paced record, 1.47}, was made by A. B. Hughes at Denver; 
the one-mile competition record, 2 min. % sec., made also 
at Denver, by Frank Desmond, Jun. , 


Review of '96 golf season reserved for next issue. 
CasPaR WHITNEY. 


A GYMKHANA IS AN AMUSING CONTEST that obtains at 
country-club sports where fun is the desideratum rather 
than skill. The newest to reach us from the other side is 
the affinity race, which is a contest between women on 
horseback. Each must ride over the course holding the 
hand of a gentleman, who must be mounted on a donkey. 
She wins who first gefs her partner past the post without _ 
letting go his hand on the way. 


“RIDERS OF MANY LANDS.”—By Colonel Theodore Ayrault Dodge.—With Drawings by Remington.—8vo, Cloth, $4 00.—Harper & Brothers. 
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NEW BOOKS 


NAVAL ACTIONS OF THE WAR 
OF 1812 
By JAMes BARNES. With 21 full-page Illus- 
trations by CARLTON ‘1. CHAPMAN, printed 
in color or tint. 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $4 50. 


“HARPER’S ROUND TABLE” FOR 
1896 

Volume XVII. With 1276 Pages and about 

1200 Illustrations. 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, 


$3 50. 


ENGLISH SOCIETY 
Sketched by GeorGe DU Maurier. About 
100 Illustrations. Oblong 4to, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 50. 


IN BOHEMIA WITH DU MAURIER 

By Feuix Moscueces. Illustrated with 63 
Original Drawings by GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Top, $2 50. 


ALONE IN CHINA 
And Other Stories. By JULIAN RALPH. II- 
lustrated by C. D. WeELvon.  Il'ost 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $2 vo. 


THE SHIP’S COMPANY 
And Other Sea l’eople. By J. DL. JERROLD 
KELLEY, Lieutenant - Commander U. 5S. N. 
Copiously. Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, Orna- 
mental, $2 50. 


THE MYSTERY OF SLEEP 


By JOHN BIGELUW. Post 8vo, Cloth, Deckel 
Edges and Gilt Top, $1 50. (/ua Box.) 


FRANCES WALDEAUX 
A Novel. By Rerecca Hakpinc DAvis, 
Author of ** Dr. Warrick’s Daughters.” II- 
lustrated by ‘I. DE THULSTRUP. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 25. 


THE DWARFS’ TAILOR 
And Other Fairy Tales. Collected by Zor 
DANA UNDERHILL. Illustrated. Post 8vo, 
Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75. 


A VIRGINIA CAVALIER 
A Story of the Youth of George Washington. 
By MOLLY ELLIOT SEAWELL. Illustrated. 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 50. 


SOLOMON CROW’S CHRISTMAS 
POCKETS, 


By RKuTH McENERY 
Post 8vo, Cloth, 


And Other Tales. 
STUART. Illustrated. 
Ornamental, $1 25. 


HARPER’S CONTEMPORARY 
ESSAYISTS 
Uniform in Size and Style. Post 8vo, Cloth, 


Ornamental, Uncut Edges ‘and Gilt Top, 
$1 50 each. 


Aspects of Fiction, and Other Ventures in 


Criticism. By BRANDEKR MATTHEWS. 


and Experiences. By W. D. 


HOWELLS. 


The Relation of Literature to Life. By 


CHARLES DUDLEY WAKNER. 


BOOKS BY MARK TWAIN 
New and Uniform Library Fditions from 
new Electrotype Plates. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
Ornamental, $1 75 each. 
The Adventures of Huckleberry Finn. 
With Photogravure Portrait of the Author, 
and other Illustrations. 


Life on the Mississippi. I lustrated. 


A Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s | 


lllustrated. 


Court. 


The Prince and the Pauper. Illustrated. 


Tom™Sawyer Abroad; Tom Sawyer, | 


Detective, and Other Stories, etc. Il- 
lustrated. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 


FISO'S FOR 


WEEKLY 


nounced an exceptional 


Club Closes 


And Prices will Positively be Advanced 
It is but a few weeks since HARPER’S WEEKLY CLUB an- 


regular price the greatest of all literary works yet mm 


This 
Month 


for securing at about half -the 


80 ROYAL OCTAVO VOLS. 


. 


NEARLY 100@ FULL-PAGE 
AND VIGNETTE 
PORTRAITS OF AUTHORS 


‘NEARLY 20,00@ PAGES. 


| 


: NOT A DULL LL PAGE IN ANY ONR.OF THE 30 vo VOLS. 


Libr ary of the 
World’s Best 
Literature 


Editor-in-Chief 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER 
Associate Editors 
HAMILTON WRIGHT NABIE 
LUCIA GILBERT RUNKLE 
GEORGE H. WARNER 
Assisted by 
AN ADVISORY COUNCIL 
Selected from 
YALE, HARVARD, COLUMBIA, and 
LEADING UNIVERSITIES 


This great 
is to the Arts and Sciences. 


NOTI 


WITHOUT NOTIC 
ADDKESS ALL COMMUNICATIONS TO 


Library is to Literature what the Encyclopedia Britz2=ica 


A Delight to Scholars—A Liberal Education 
To Each and Every Member of the Family 
The Elaborate Essays alone are worth many times the cost of the entire thirty vol- 
umes. Every Home should Peto Bae this superb new 


Total 
Amount 
Saved. 
$42.00 
48.00 
54.00 


of Poetry, meena , Biography, Oratory. 
the present day. 
PRICES Weis 
Regular Price 
Price per Members 
Volume. of the Club. 
Cloth Edition, $3.00, $1.60, 
Quarter Russia, 3.50, 1.90, 
Half florocco, 4.00, 2.20, 
Full ‘+ (Extra) §.50, 3.20, 


This Club will close duriag the present 
month, and as memberships are being 
taken up rapidly, it is safest to order at 
once, as the right is porerved to ae the Club imme- 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


work, which covers the whole world 
Oratory, etc., etc., from the dawn of time to 


How to Join the Club. 


On receipt of @3 (@2to cover membership fee in 
HARPER’S WEEKLY CLUB, and §: as first payment 
on the Library), your name will be enrulled for which- 
ever edition you select, and the volumes already issued 
will be sent you at once—the others to follow at brief 
intervals. Uwing to the extremely low price at which 
the work is supplied to members, the cost of Gativery 
must be by the purchaser. Since the initial pay 
ment is only $3 in any case, be sure to state which edi- 
tion you desire. WE ESPECIALLY RECOMMEND THE 
HALF-MOROCCO STYLE, which is rich, handsome, and 
will last a lifetime—important considerations in a work 
—~- permanent possession and study. Balance on set 
ments so small that subscril- 


ed in monthly pay 
Uf not entirely satis- 


= > wll hardly feel the outlay. 
JSactory the volumes may be returned within 10 days 
and monty will be promptly refunded. 


Duplicate Whist 


Simple as the old game with the 


The Kalamazoo 
Ideal Whist Trays 
are newest and 


ASK FOR THE NEW 


Kalamazoo Ideal 


WHIST TRAYS 


Kalamazoo 


Cards easily 
inserted, securely 


held. ¥e- 
Wh is t USED ay 


neat appearance. 


Always ready. 
Never out oforder 


. Ask your STATIONER or... 


IHLING BROS. & EVERARD, mice. 


Descriptive Catalogue and Full Information by Mail. 


DARTS 


<> Counterfeit NINETY-EIGHT YEARS 


AAW 


arfumerie 


* Dubin 
THE WORLD'S STANDARD ¥ 
OF EXCELLENCE FOR OVER 


AAW 


| fhe only awarded at the Paris 


| Exhibition 1889. 


9. Rue deta Paix, Paris.— Caution. None Genuine 


VELO 


TOILET POWDER — cH. 
but those be FRANCE” and 


the word “* tare CH. FAY 


There ever been atime when grow- 
against failure with more 
care. There has never been a time when 
Perry's Seeds were more essentia!. They are 
giwas ys the he sale ue le 


FERRY’S SEED ANNUAL 


full of information for gardeners and 

anters. There will never be a better time 

now to send for the 1897 edition. Speee 
Fe & Co., Detroit, Mich 


NS 


as the finest, most 
catel Framed. and 
purest Toilet Soa 
ask for and insist upon having-"Wo-4y11" 
WHITE ROSE GLY CERINE SOAP. 


Mrinexs & Kroprr. U.S.Agents 


THE ORIGINAL 


Pepsin Gum 


By —See that the 
Beeman is on each 
r. 


The Perfection of 
Chewing Gum 


And Delicious Remedy fo 
Indigestion and Sea Sickness. 


Send 5c. for sample package. 
19- Lake St., Cleveland, 0 
Pepsin Showing. cum. 


Seat of 


the facts. Our book“ SADDLE 


Saddle? 
00000000000 


R SALE.—A_ winter home at Tallahassee, 
Florida. Fine rhs of ten rooms, in perfect con- 
dition, having just been entirely refinished. Gas and 
city water. Beautiful grounds, finely planted. Price, 
$7000. Terms to suit. GEO. W.J. BISSELL, 
715 Liberty Street, Pa, 


Harper’s Catalogue, 


Thoroughly revised, classified, 
and indexed, will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 


Beeman’s 


| 


THE CELEBRATED 


Heads the list of the highest-grade pianos. It is the 
favorite of the artists and the refined musical public, 


SOHMER ‘& CO., Piano Manufacturers, 


149 to 155 East 14th St., N. Y¥. 
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